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D elegates to the Scottish Socialist 
Party’s fourth annual conference, 
held in Dundee, had little trouble 
finding the venue. Caird Hall sported a 
huge banner across its roof bearing the 
epithet, ‘Dundee welcomes the SSP con¬ 
ference’. Television cameras and the 
presence of journalists from several Scot¬ 
tish newspapers provided a reminder that 
the SSP can legitimately claim that it is a 
small, but visible, part of the Scottish 
political landscape. 

Indeed, a small but growing part of the 
political landscape. First greetings to 
conference came from the newly formed 
Shetland branch. Proof positive that a 
united left can begin to make inroads into 
the working class, winning it away from 
the “protection racket” of the Labour 
Party, as Tommy Sheridan put it. Com¬ 
rade Sheridan’s claim of “400 delegates 
for over 3,000 members” was perhaps 
slightly exaggerated - Scottish Socialist 
Voice put the number of delegates at only 
300 and only half the membership pay 
any dues - but nonetheless the various 
reports before conference confirm that 
progress is being made and, though we 
should not stand in awe, or simply try and 
mimic as some do, there are profound 
lessons here for all Socialist Alliance 
comrades to learn both in England and 
Wales. Most notably that the bold step 
forward from the Scottish Socialist Alli¬ 
ance to the Scottish Socialist Party has 
put socialism back onto the agenda. 

While the Socialist Alliance in England 
has its sights on the local elections in 
May, the SSP is gearing up for its cam¬ 
paign for the Holyrood elections in 2003. 
Currently the SSP is registering 6%-7% 
support in the opinion polls for the 
regionally based list section. While con¬ 
stituency elections take place under the 
first-past-the-post system, MSPs are 
also elected from regional lists proportion¬ 
ally. Support for the SSP in the EPTP sec¬ 
tion is notably lower - elections for 
Westminster last year yielded 10 saved 
deposits but only 3.1% of the total vote. 
However, the proportional list is a differ¬ 
ent story, and if the polled level of sup¬ 
port is replicated at the ballot box in 2003 
then it can reasonably be expected to 
produce anything between two and eight 
MSPs for the SSP. 

The commendably ambitious strategy 
proposed by the executive - standing 
candidates in all 73 EPTP constituency 
seats as well as putting up eight regional 
slates - was challenged by a motion from 
Edinburgh North and Leith. It called for 
regions to be allowed to decide whether 


they stood in the EPTP seats or concen¬ 
trated on the list. Localist arguments 
against ‘paper candidates’ and about 
‘maximising the constituency vote’ 
through targeted campaigning - well re¬ 
hearsed in the recent debates within the 
Socialist Alliance about how many can¬ 
didates to stand in the upcoming local 
elections - were rehashed by the propo¬ 
nents of the amendment. 

Of course, standing in elections ought 
to be a means to an end, not an end in 
itself - certainly for revolutionary social¬ 
ists and communists. In the current pe¬ 
riod of low-level class struggle, it is a 
strategically important (but not the only) 
tactic for revolutionaries to employ within 
the overall framework of raising the con¬ 
sciousness and combativity of our class. 
It provides us with a platform from which 
to disseminate our socialist and demo¬ 
cratic ideas and organise within the 
class. Our election challenges should 
thus be bold and ambitious. We should 
not argue for ‘paper candidates’ - a pejo¬ 
rative term - but for the widest campaign, 
one which provides the opportunity to 
win the maximum number of people to 
positively and demonstrably identify 
with the socialist message. 

Even from a narrow electoralist per¬ 
spective, the Edinburgh motion was 
wrong-headed. A localist approach in 
fact tends to lose votes, decreasing as it 
does our national visibility. Standing in 
all the EPTP seats will mean a free mail 
shot to every voter in Scotland. Thank¬ 
fully the Edinburgh amendment fell. 

There is clearly a dominant feeling 


within the SSP that the road to socialist 
liberation goes through Holyrood. The 
book Imagine by Tommy Sheridan and 
Alan McCombes weaved together na¬ 
tionalist mythology and leftwing reform¬ 
ism and the entry of the S WP in May 2001 
has done nothing to alter that orientation. 

Kelvin branch’s minority motion, again 
to amend the executive’s report on the 
Holyrood elections, foreshadowed the 
Sunday debate on the ‘war against ter¬ 
rorism’ . It asked conference to “seriously 
consider standing an internee [from 
Guantanamo Bay - JM] as a candidate” 
or else support them as a ‘united front’ 
candidate. Though this was correctly 
dismissed by Keef Tomkinson and oth¬ 
ers as “tokenistic” and promptly rejected 
by conference, the debate was more no¬ 
table for what was not said. 

As on the Sunday, what was remark¬ 
able about this debate was the deafen¬ 
ing silence of the Socialist Worker 
Platform on this question. The SWP did 
not challenge the SSP’s opposition to 
islamic fundamentalism during the war - 
SSP leaders condemned the September 
11 attacks on America (initially this 
caused SWP members to break the 
‘guidelines’ against public sales of So¬ 
cialist Worker). 

Two issues, however, dominated all 
others. The first day of conference was 
largely taken up with discussion of the 
Socialist Women’s Network motion call¬ 
ing for equal representation for men and 
women on regional lists, which would be 
ensured by the operation of a 50-50 
mechanism. Men would top four of the 


regional lists and women the four others, 
with candidates of the opposite sex oc¬ 
cupying the second and third position 
on each list, with male and female com¬ 
rades alternating from fourth position 
down. 

Having already been the main topic of 
pre-conference discussion, this pro¬ 
voked the most intense and passionate 
debate at conference itself. Supporters 
of the motion were not averse to argu¬ 
ing, as Catriona Grant did, that those who 
opposed it were “in the wrong party”, 
and opponents were equally forward in 
raising the danger of careerism. 

Nobody present was keen to be seen 
as ‘sexist’. The women’s network case 
was also backed up and lent some co¬ 
herence by the SSP’s manifesto commit¬ 
ment to “equal representation for women 
at all levels of government” - something 
that was repeatedly used to counter op¬ 
ponents. Supporters did not argue so 
much that there was a problem of ‘insti¬ 
tutional sexism’ within the SSP that 
needed rectifying. Rather they pointed 
to women’s oppression under capitalism 
(which undoubtedly exists) and claimed 
that the best way to overcome this within 
wider society was by adjusting the SSP’s 
internal democracy. The argument is not 
without merit. By putting women candi¬ 
dates to the forefront the SSP puts into 
practice what it preaches. 

However, in private, many opponents 
of the quota system not only complain 
that it curbs SSP democracy - the right to 
stand for selection and to vote for any 
candidate - but suggest that the womens 
commission has ulterior motives. Com¬ 
rades such as Catriona Grant, Carolyn 
Leckie and Rosie Kane are suspected of 
being careerists that dream of being 
MSPs rather than serving the common 
cause. 

Unfortunately opponents of the 
scheme offered no coherent alternative 
to the 50-50 mechanism. Thus, despite 
all the impassioned speeches against, 
mainly by women, the motion was 
passed by a margin of 47 votes (150 for, 
117 against). 

Though the CWI was the only one of 
the ‘big three’ to oppose 50-50, the other 
two split over the question - prominent 
ISMers lined up on both sides, while one 
SWP rebel opposed the position of her 
platform, making a powerful speech 
against the proposal. However, this was 
hardly evidence of the “end of 
factionalism”, proclaimed by the Sunday 
Herald's journalist Andrew Crawford. 

Europe and the euro was another topic 


debated pre-conference in the pages of 
Scottish Socialist Voice. Proposals from 
the executive for a special conference on 
the question, to be held in June, were de¬ 
bated. The main opposition to this came 
from the CWI’s hard ‘no’ camp, which 
was keen to force a decision and win the 
day there and then. Understandably, 
given this school of thought’s apparent 
strength (ISM plus CWI plus SWP). 
Even some who were in favour of defer¬ 
ring the decision, like Felicity McCarthy, 
who took to the platform to speak on 
behalf of the executive, expressed their 
sympathy for the ‘no’ camp. However, 
the hard ‘no’ camp narrowly lost the day 
- executive loyalty plus the extreme left 
combining to winning effect, despite the 
fact that the former will almost certainly 
line up with the IDS Tories, BNP, the La¬ 
bour left and the UKIP whenever a refer¬ 
endum is announced. The June 
conference will also see a discussion of 
the SSP’s constitution. 

Unfortunately those advocating the 
principled position of an active boycott 
are few and far between. Contrary to the 
view expressed by many comrades over 
the weekend, this is not merely a ‘tacti¬ 
cal’ question, but also one of principle. 
Namely, that of class independence from 
both the pan-European and nationalist 
wings of the bourgeoisie. However, as 
comrade Keef Tomkinson pointed out, 
the euro referendum will indeed take 
place “all over Britain”. Therefore this is 
a cmcial area where campaigns within the 
Socialist Alliance and SSP can be drawn 
together; advocates of an active boycott 
must unite and begin to coordinate their 
forces across the whole of the UK. 

Conference easily passed a motion call¬ 
ing for the formation of a European So¬ 
cialist Alliance. Yet paradoxically not only 
does this sit uneasily with a ‘no’ vote in 
a euro referendum, but also with the 
SSP’s call for an ‘independent socialist 
Scotland’ which was oft repeated 
throughout the conference and was 
never far from the surface even in de¬ 
bates when it was not directly referred 
to. A European SA is also surely at odds 
with the SSP’s point blank refusal to even 
contemplate an all-Britain SA, let alone 
the coming together of all communists 
and revolutionary socialists in Scotland, 
England and Wales in a single party ca¬ 
pable of defeating the UK state. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the motion from the Workers’ 
Unity platform calling for the formation 
of such a party to be adopted as an aim 
was overwhelmingly defeated • 

James Mallory 
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LETTERS 



Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


Legal Marxists 

A letter appeared in the February 14 edi¬ 
tion of your paper from the TDKP criti¬ 
cising the death fast in the prisons of 
Turkey. Most of your readers are prob¬ 
ably unaware of who the TDKP are. The 
TDKP (Revolutionary Communist Party 
of Turkey) in practice no longer exists. 

In the mid-90s they became the legal 
reformist party, EMEP, which means La¬ 
bour Party (the TDKP had been an ille¬ 
gal underground party in Turkey). Whilst 
they would claim that they still do exist, 
this claim cannot be backed up by any 
physical evidence. They liquidated the 
TDKP and asked the state for permission 
to form a legal party. The TDKP has no 
presence within the working class in 
Turkey. It cannot even be seen on May 
Day marches in Turkey, unlike other 
banned revolutionary organisations. If 
you ask them where they are or what they 
are doing they always reply: ‘We are or¬ 
ganising the working class’. 

Their criticisms of the death fast are 
identical to others that have appeared in 
the Weekly Worker , to which we have 
replied on previous occasions, and is in 
line with legal left reformism. In their let¬ 
ter they made criticisms of revolutionary 
groups in Turkey, none of which are 
unfamiliar to us. They think that the revo¬ 
lutionary groups are dualists locked into 
a private war with the state, putting them¬ 
selves above the interests of the work¬ 
ing class and having no faith in the 
working class. They claim that when sup¬ 
port for these groups is lagging they 
manufacture a self-inflicted conflict within 
the prisons to gain support. That claim 
is perverse in the extreme and denies the 
realities of the prisons in Turkey. 

Their letter goes from one absurdity to 
another till it ends up telling barefaced 
lies. For example, where do they get the 
idea that any revolutionary group has 
called those who are against the F-type 
prisons but who are not in favour of hun¬ 
ger strikes and death fasts “enemies”? If 
people are against the F-types but have 
reservations about people dying on 
death fast that does not mean we can¬ 
not work together. Others have chosen 
to use this difference of opinion as a rea¬ 
son not to work together and even to 
condemn the prisoners. 

What is so wrong about the death fast- 
ers being the only ones who can make a 
decision on how the protest is to be 
ended? The TDKP claim that the death 
fasters are unable to make any healthy 
decision. They are not children. What do 
they propose instead? Liberal NGOs 
substituting for the collective decision of 
revolutionary prisoners? Revolutionary 
groups are the sole attention for their 
wrath and this can only be done by tell¬ 
ing lies. By accusing these groups of 
causing “destruction and division” and 
only being concerned with acts of “indi¬ 
vidual terrorism” and “helping the gov¬ 
ernment achieve their goal” they are the 
ones causing the division and helping 
the government. Imperialism and fascism 
call us “terrorists” so why do they have 
to use the same language as them? 

Imperialism is attacking revolutionary 
groups throughout the world. Only re¬ 
cently George Tenet, the director of the 
CIA, made a submission to the US sen¬ 
ate on which groups pose the biggest 
threat to them in the world. He named five 
groups: the PFLP, Hamas and Islamic 
Jihad in Palestine, Fare in Columbia and 
the DHKP-C in Turkey. The F-type pris¬ 
ons are part of imperialism’s fight against 
revolutionary groups, as well as being 
part of the IMF’s package for Turkey. Is 
imperialism going to be allowed to be vic¬ 
torious? According to the TDKP they 
have already achieved their victory in the 
F-type prisons, so the prisoners should 
cease their resistance. 

We are constantly hearing the same 


criticism from the left regarding the death 
fast. Namely, they are saying that it is not 
a ‘communist tactic’. It is true that you 
cannot see any reference to the use of 
hunger strikes in the complete works of 
Karl Marx. People who think in such a way 
may be skilled Marxologists but they are 
neither Marxists nor revolutionaries. 
These ‘super-Bolsheviks’ always stay 
on the right side of the law and those 
revolutionaries that dare overstep the 
boundaries of bourgeois society and end 
up in prison are ‘adventurists’ who are 
causing deliberate provocations. The 
state in Turkey is content to leave EMEP 
to ‘organise the working class’ and im¬ 
perialism sees no point in targeting them. 
They must ask themselves why this is. 

EMEP is based on the west European 
model of a legal reformist party. During 
the death fast we have seen that large 
sections of the European left are under 
the ideological influence of imperialism. 
They show no solidarity with those who 
are fighting imperialism. They remain si¬ 
lent towards the death fast in Turkey and 
when they break their silence it is only to 
criticise it. Imperialism would like all left 
organisations to follow this example. 
Those who refuse to comply with the 
wishes of imperialism are the subject of 
attacks to which most of the European 
left remains silent. 

No doubt the TDKP’s letter found a 
resonance with such elements. 

DHKC 

London 

Countdown 

Greenwich Socialist Alliance met on 
Monday March 4 to finalise our plans for 
contesting the May local elections. 

The meeting began, however, with an 
introduction from comrade Kirsty Paton 
(Workers Power) on imperialism and the 
current drive to war. She pointed to the 
United States’ staggering expenditure on 
arms, which has reached wartime levels. 
During the subsequent debate, comrade 
Marcus Strom (CPGB) stressed the fact 
that in the event of an imperialist attack 
on Iraq, we in the SA should have no 
hesitation in fully supporting those 
amongst the oppressed who may use the 
war unleashed by Bush and Blair as a 
golden opportunity to overthrow the 
tyrannical regime of Saddam Hussein. 

The main item, though, was the May 
poll. A majority of those present (from 
WP and the Socialist Workers Party) were 
hostile to the idea of standing so-called 
‘paper candidates’ - ie, candidates who 
are there to serve the overall effort rather 
than ‘first-rankers’ who it is deemed have 
a chance of being elected. Comrades ex¬ 


pressed the conservative fear that by 
standing ‘too many’ candidates we 
would somehow “debase” politics and 
in effect ape the electoral-political prac¬ 
tices of the mainstream parties, who treat 
people as voting fodder. Unfortunately, 
it was never really explained why it was 
so terrible to give a good percentage of 
the people in the constituency a chance 
to actually vote for the SA, as opposed 
to & forced abstention (or voting Labour). 

In the end, a vote was taken and a clear 
majority came out for a campaign which 
‘targeted’ a few wards where it was 
thought likely we would get a ‘respect¬ 
able’ share of the vote. So Greenwich SA 
will be standing three ‘non-paper’ or ‘se¬ 
rious’ candidates (though there is still the 
possibility of standing a fourth candi¬ 
date - agreement pending). 

The meeting raised £25 for the Inter¬ 
national Socialist Organisation in Zimba¬ 
bwe. 

Danny Hammill 

South London 


ACTION 


Slightly 


I have to confess I was slightly amused 
to see the link off your website to the 
Campaign Badges page. Stickers, 
badges, rosettes, balloons galore - all of 
these very important for running cam¬ 
paigns, of that there is no doubt. 

It reminded me of during the 2001 gen¬ 
eral election in Coventry city centre, 
where members of the Socialist Workers 
Party decided that a brilliant way to win 
over the working class would be to dress 
one of their student ‘cadre’ up in a Tony 
Blair mask and get people to throw wet 
sponges at them. What a pathetic, pat¬ 
ronising stunt. Do members of the SWP 
believe that is the way to win people to 
socialism? Well, probably - that is the 
depressing thing. 

So while the SWP were playing their 
petty bourgeois games, the Socialist 
Party were hard at work, campaigning on 
serious issues amongst the class, on the 
estates and in the communities, compil¬ 
ing the highest votes for the SA. It’s a 
shame the SWP (and others) no longer 
wanted the SP on board. 

Paul Hunt 
Coventry 


Counting 


I counted 8,700 marchers leaving Hyde 
Park for Trafalgar Square on March 2. 
This was a creditable achievement, but 
not quite the 20,000 claimed by the 
Morning Star. 

Ivor Kenna 
East London 



No price rise 


As you may have noticed, Socialist 
Worker now costs 80p. Given its pre¬ 
vious cover price of 50p, this repre¬ 
sents a hefty 60% increase. Of course, 
the fact that SW is becoming available 
in mainstream newsagents and outlets 
might explain the reason for this price 
hike. WH Smith and co no doubt want 
their cut and the SWP still have costs 
to meet. 

The Weekly Worker has no plans 
to raise our price at present - even 
though, like all left papers, our rev¬ 
enue from sales does not cover all our 
costs. However, to maintain our cur¬ 
rent coverage requires a steady flow 
of regular donations - so get your 
cheque books out, comrades. After all, 
our readers certainly get more commu¬ 
nism for their money than the reader 
of any other currently available left 


publication. 

After the disappointing perform¬ 
ance last month (which only netted 
£380, leaving us £70 short of our £450 
monthly target), we really need you 
to pull out the stops and make sure 
that we not only achieve this month’s 
total, but also make up for last month’s 
shortfall. Unless, that is, you want to 
wake up one cold morning and dis¬ 
cover that the full price of your Weekly 
Worker more accurately reflects the 
cost of producing it. 

So far, thanks to RL and SG (£20 
each); RD, AP and MK (£15 a piece); 
KM, LP, JS and JD (£10) andDD (£5). 
This brings our total to £120 • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


CPGB London seminars 

Sunday March 10, 5pm - ‘Taylorism and post-war expansion’, using Istvan 
Meszaros’s The power of ideology as a study guide. 

Sunday March 17, 5pm - ‘History of Labourism: the Hands off Russia cam¬ 
paign’, using Ralph Milliband’s Parliamentary socialism as a study guide. 

What is to be done? 

Critique conference 2002: Saturday March 9, 9.30am (registration) to 5.30pm, 
Franklin Wilkins Building, Waterloo Campus, Kings College, University of 
London - ‘What is to be done and who is to blame?’ 

It is 100 years since Lenin’s classic work was written and there are no mass 
socialist parties and no vanguard party worth the name. Speakers, including 
Savas Matsas, Istvan Meszaros, Torab Saleth, Moshe Machover, Hillel Ticktin, 
Bob Amot and Suzi Weissman, will address the politics and political economy 
of this paradox. 

GKFA02@udcf.gla.ac.uk 

Teesside SA 

Public meeting: ‘Police corruption and justice’, Monday March 11,7pm, Trade 
Union and Unemployed Workers Centre, 114 Marton Road, Middlesbrough. 
Speakers: Jeff Fowler, SA candidate for mayor; Janet Alder, Justice for 
Christopher Alder campaign. 

07940 244853; TeessideSA@hotmail.com 

No arms for Israel 

Public meeting - ‘Stop Britain’s arms trade with Israel’. Tuesday March 12, 
7.30pm, grand committee room, House of Commons. Speakers: Campaign 
Against the Arms Trade, Palestine Solidarity Committee, George Galloway 
MP 

Close Down Harmondsworth 

Protest, Saturday March 16,11.30am-1.30pm, Harmondsworth Detention Cen¬ 
tre, Colnbrook Bypass (A4, north of Heathrow), Longford, West Drayton, 
Middlesex. Buses U3, H30, 74, 75, 76 from Heathrow or 81 from Hounslow 
West tube. 

Close Down Harmondsworth Campaign; 
closedownharmondsworth @ hotmail.com 

Guatemala solidarity 

Public meeting and exhibition, Saturday March 16, 2pm-5pm, All Hallows 
Church, Regent Terrace, Hyde Park, LS6 Leeds. Speaker: Ruth Del Valle, Alli¬ 
ance Against Impunity, Guatemala. Organised by Leeds Central America 
Solidarity Group and Guatemala Solidarity Network. 

0113 2799153; sarahfishwick@fish.co.uk; www.guatemalasolidarity.org.uk 

LSA activists meeting 

Coordinating and taking London-wide initiatives during the local election cam¬ 
paign - 7.30pm, Thursday March 21, University of London Union, Malet Street. 
Nearest tube- Goodge Street. For all Socialist Alliance activists in the London 
area. £1.50 waged, 75p unwaged. 

Defend asylum-seekers 

Rally and conference, Saturday March 23,1 lam-6pm (registration from 10am), 
Cross Street Chapel, Unitarian Church, Cross Street, Manchester M2. Rally 
speakers: Martin Pagel, deputy leader Manchester council; Louise Christian, 
civil rights lawyer; Teresa Hayter, Close Down Campsfield and Barbed Wire 
Britain; Emma Ginn, Campaign to Stop Arbitrary Detention at Yarl’s Wood; 
Norman Baker MP; Gabriel Nkwelle, Cameroonian asylum-seeker. 
Workshops on detention, deportation, dispersal and organising with asylum- 
seekers, Fortress Europe, challenging the media, organising in the trade un¬ 
ions, asylum and ‘citizenship’. 

Closing speakers: Suresh Grover, National Civil Rights Movement; Jeremy 
Corbyn MP; Jean Lambert, Green Party MEP; Joyce Lyamuya, Tanzanian 
asylum-seeker; Yunus Bakhsh, Unison NEC; Aamer Anwar, Chhokar Family 
Justice Campaign. 

Individuals: £10 (£5 unwaged); trade union delegates: £20; asylum-seekers: 
free. Cheques payable to Defend Asylum Seekers. Entrance includes creche 
and evening social. Disabled access, free accommodation available. 

Called by Barbed Wire Britain, Committee to Defend Asylum-Seekers, Net¬ 
work of Socialist Campaign Groups, National Civil Rights Movement, National 
Coalition of Anti-Deportation Campaigns. 

07941 566183; info@defend-asylum.org; CD AS, BCM Box 4289, London 
WC1X3XX. 

Justice for Palestine 

National demonstration, Saturday May 18. Assemble 12 noon, Hyde Park. 
Rally in Trafalgar Square. 

Welsh Socialist Voice 

First issue of the paper of the Welsh Socialist Alliance out this week. 

£6 for 12 issues, payable to WSV, PO Box 369, Cardiff, CF24 3WW. 

Artists against the war 

Postcards at 20p each. 

For more details contact: www.artistsagainstthewar.org.uk 
www.stopthewar.org 

e-mail: artistsagainstthewar@hotmail.com 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the struggle for 
communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group write to: PO Box 6773, Dun¬ 
dee DD1 1YL. 



CPGB, BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX e Tel: 020 8965 0659 • Fax: 020 8961 9193 • weeklyworker@cpgb.org.uk e www.cpgb.org.uk 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Hypocritical rat 

Danny Thompson of the RDG and 
Bedfordshire Socialist Alliance 
takes issue with Marcus Strom 


The Bedfordshire Socialist Alliance officers drafted 
a new constitution to take full account of the national 
constitution. The Weekly Worker should publish it, 
so that SA members nationally can actually see in 
total what is there, rather than selective quotes. 
Much of the draft is uncontroversial. The contentious 
parts are about how majorities and minorities relate 
to each other and to the political organisations and 
what democratic rights BSA members actually have. 

The point is that the draft constitution was de¬ 
feated by the Socialist Workers Party and their sup¬ 
porters (26 votes), as against 22 who voted for it. In 
the present situation, the contents of the draft con¬ 
stitution are a dead duck. It is a non-issue. 

The central issue is whether we are allowed to have 
a local constitution and whether that is considered 
good practice, to be recommended by the SA execu¬ 
tive. This is the real issue on which the BSA is divided. 
A large minority are saying that they do not trust the 
SWP, even more so when they turned up with their 
27 new members. Consequently they want a set of 
local rules or a constitution that we can all sign up 
for. You forget that there are many people who have 
been victims of the SWP methods. The SWP is for 
Marcus Strom nice Rob Hoveman to chat with (Let¬ 
ters, March 28). But many people don’t view it that 
way through bitter experience. 

If you want to be cynical, you can call it a turf war or 
perhaps the SWP’s past catching up with them. Cer- 
tainly the SWP don’t need a local constitution be¬ 
cause they want to ride roughshod over everybody. 
They want to get rid of all independents, who don’t 
support them. One of their members has just let this 
cat out of the bag - “we don’t care if the indies leave”. 
But if you call it a turf war, why accuse the RDG rather 
than the SWP of this. This simply shows Marcus’s own 
bias. When it comes to turf wars, don’t try to pretend 
the CPGB has some moral high ground. I thought the 
current CPGB was the product of a turf war with Nina 
Temple and you ended up with the turf! 

Once the executive decides that local constitutions 
are a good, democratic idea then and only then can 
a real dialogue begin with a sensible discussion 
about what clauses are necessary. But for Marcus to 
make the content of the BSA draft constitution the 
central issue is nonsense. Politically it means that 
Marcus is lining up with the SWP and throwing a few 
red herrings around. Let me repeat: the BSA draft 
constitution is a dead duck. It is already pushing up 
daisies. 

Of course I realise that even dead ducks can come 
back to haunt you later. Especially when they are 
supported by 46% of the BSA members. If anybody 
wants to relate to the 46% politically instead of bu¬ 
reaucratically trying to crush them and drive them out, 
then the political issues must be discussed. In that 
sense I welcome Marcus’s contribution to debate. 

The problem is Marcus’s fantasy SA revolutionary 
party with a fantasy SA constitution. Clause B1 of the 
national constitution says you must “ broadly agree 
with the aims of the SA”, etc. So there is space for 
some differences. It is a matter of political judgement 
and democratic decision whether any such differ¬ 
ences by individuals, local alliances or political 
groups are beyond the SA pale. Unfortunately the SA 
is not a party and the BSA is not a branch of a party. 
That is a fact. Neither are the CPGB or SWP “factions” 
of a party. They are independent organisations with 
their own independent programmes, finances, dis¬ 
cipline and publications. 

There is no reason why local alliances cannot have 
policies that differ from People before profit , if a 
majority of their members vote for it. Neither is it ruled 
out that local alliances cannot make sensible ar¬ 
rangements for the inclusion of political groups if a 
majority of members decide. Otherwise we are in a 
situation where local alliances must do what they are 
told and political groups can do what they like. It 
wouldn’t be long before people smell a hypocritical 
rat# 


Recognise 
members’ rights 


Statement from ‘former’ Bedfordshire 
Socialist Alliance officers to SA executive 


The BSA annual general 
meeting and the December 1 
national SA constitution 

1. The effect of the December 1 national con¬ 
stitution was to make the original BSA con¬ 
stitution technically ‘out of order’ or 
‘unconstitutional’. 

2. The 2001 AGM of the BSA was due to be 
held in November. It was delayed until Decem¬ 
ber 9 so that the result of the December 1 con¬ 
ference could be taken into account. There 
were 26 out of 57 members at the AGM - or 
48% of the total 2001 paid up membership. 

3. The following officers were elected at the 
meeting - chair: SL (independent); secretary: 
RM (independent); vice-chair: BE (independ¬ 
ent); membership: DT (RDG); treasurer: JC (in¬ 
dependent); TU organiser: EK (independent); 
minutes secretary: MF (independent). 

4. The new officers took up their responsibili¬ 
ties immediately following the December 9 
election. They convened the meeting of Janu¬ 
ary 27 and made all necessary preparations. 
The minutes of the AGM were agreed by a 
unanimous vote at the beginning of the Janu¬ 
ary 27 meeting, confirming these officers had 
been democratically elected. 

5. The AGM was quorate to standards set by 
the national SA constitution, but not to the 
standard set by the original BSA constitution, 
which was 50%. 

6. Under the national constitution there was 
neither a democratic nor constitutional reason 
to hold another election until the next AGM 
in December 2002, unless an elected officers) 
resigned - for example, as a result of a vote of 
no confidence (ie, officers are accountable 
and recallable). 

A new constitution and a 
second election? 

7. Whilst the result of the AGM was both 
democratic and constitutional under the terms 
of the national constitution, its outcome was 
not entirely satisfactory to the BSA officers 
because it did not ‘reflect all political trends 
within the BSA’ (ie, it did not include the 
SWP). 

8. The BSA officers had recently made an offer 
on two occasions to coopt an SWP member 
onto the BSA officers committee. But these 
offers were refused. The SWP was not con¬ 
cerned to add new officers. They wished to 
get rid of certain existing officers. This meant 
that they wanted a ‘second chance’ to re-mn 
the election, after they had signed up 27 new 
members. The nominations show that their aim 
was to get rid of the only RDG member on the 
officer group, and two comrades thought to 
be RDG sympathisers or allies. 

9. In addition there was also some confusion 
or misunderstanding over what constitutional 
provisions prevailed. The BSA officers sup¬ 
ported the original local constitution. But we 
endorsed the national constitution passed on 
December 1. Our own previous experience 
suggested there could be dangers to BSA 
democracy if there was no agreed local demo¬ 
cratic constitutional framework. The officers 
considered that a new democratic local con¬ 
stitution was absolutely necessary to safe¬ 
guard the democratic rights of both the 
majorities and minorities in the BSA. 

10. In recognition of the difficult and transi¬ 
tional constitutional position, the newly 
elected BSA officers drafted a new local con¬ 
stitution, which was open for debate and 
amendment, which we considered to be ‘con¬ 
stitutional’ within the terms of the new na¬ 
tional constitution. 

11. Only a new local constitution would pro¬ 
vide a democratic reason to hold new elections. 
These would take place under the provisions 
of the new constitution. This process could 
only be considered democratic if the SWP 
(previously a minority) was not forced to sac¬ 
rifice democratic rights in order to secure their 
‘second chance’ election. 


12. This was not the case. Indeed the oppo¬ 
site was tme. The new draft constitution of¬ 
fered recognised supporting organisations a 
seat on the officers committee in the event of 
their failing to win a seat in open elections. This 
was more rights than under either the original 
BSA constitution or the new national consti¬ 
tution. The new BSA constitution was de¬ 
signed to guarantee the inclusion of the SWP, 
not their exclusion. 

13. The agenda was ordered to provide a 
democratic answer to those who wanted a local 
constitution, those who wanted a second 
chance election and those who objected to 
new elections because it was undemocratic 
to re-run an election immediately after the 
AGM, simply because the SWP did not get 
the result they wanted. 

14. The correct democratic and constitutional 
position was therefore clear. If the new local 
constitution was defeated, there was no con¬ 
stitutional or democratic basis to re-run the 
AGM elections. Therefore the nominations 
would be out of order. On the other hand if a 
new local constitution was passed, fresh elec¬ 
tions would be necessary and those nomina¬ 
tions submitted would be voted on. 

Three possible reasons for 
closing the January 27 meeting 

15. Ruling from the chair that the meeting had 
run out of time 

Notice had been given to members that it was 
due to finish at 3pm. The new local constitu¬ 
tion was voted out at about 2.57pm. The chair 
could have mled the meeting had to close on 
these grounds. To continue with the elections 
would have required at least a further half an 
hour because the new elections were obvi¬ 
ously contentious. The consequence of this 
ruling would be that the meeting should be 
reconvened as soon as possible to complete 
the outstanding business. 

16. Ruling from the chair that the elections 
were out of order 

With the defeat of the new local constitution, 
there was no reason to overturn or frustrate 
the democratic decisions of the AGM by re¬ 
running the elections until the ‘right’ result 
was secured. 

17. Ruling from the chair that the meeting was 
closed (or suspended) whilst the elected BSA 
officers sought consultations, advice and 
guidance from the national executive 
This was a democratic means of avoiding a 
split. If all sides do not tmst each other they 
may be prepared to tmst the national execu¬ 
tive (experience will show whether such tmst 
is justified). Taking the issues for national 
advice and national assistance means bring¬ 
ing the real political issues to the wider na¬ 
tional membership. It brings in the national 
democratic processes, rather than simply re¬ 
stricting it to local ones. 

It may be possible through this means to se¬ 
cure sufficient agreement on both sides to 
prevent a split and establish a democratic 
outcome which can be supported by both the 
majority and the minority. 

What happened at the end of 
the meeting of January 27? 

18. Prior to the debate on the draft local con¬ 
stitution the chair stated that if no constitu¬ 
tion was adopted then the BSA would be 
faced with a constitutional crisis and that the 


BSA officers would have to consider their 
position. 

19. After the vote (26-22) against the consti¬ 
tution the chair seemed to close the meeting 
on the grounds that it had mn out of time. But 
some officers disagreed with this. There 
seemed to be some confusion over the pre¬ 
cise grounds for which the meeting was 
closed. Comrade McMahon, a national execu¬ 
tive member and observer, suggested to those 
of us who had gone downstairs to the bar that 
the grounds for closing the meeting were 
unclear. 

20. After some discussion it was agreed that 
the chair would go back into the meeting and 
a few of us would accompany her. The chair 
reopened the meeting and we listened to com¬ 
ments from the SWP members who remained. 
The chair then made it clear that the meeting 
was closed to avoid a split over the issue of a 
local constitution and that the national offic¬ 
ers would be called in. A majority of those 
remaining then left the meeting in line with the 
ruling by the chair. 

21. It was mmoured that some members of the 
SWP and their allies stayed behind and chose 
new officers. The BSA officers or membership 
have not been informed of the names or what 
positions they claim to stand for. An email 
from Viv Smith, SWP local organiser, to Danny 
Thompson, BSA membership secretary on 
February 22 says: “The SWP recognises the 
new officers group as elected at the members 
meeting on January 27. We therefore do not 
recognise the previous group from last year, 
which as far as I can see you are acting on 
behalf of.” 

22. It should be noted that the last BSA elec¬ 
tion that was recognised by all members - and 
hence minuted, agreed and voted on - was the 
election of December 9, as agreed at the start 
of the January 27 meeting. These are the BSA 
elected officers who called in the national ex¬ 
ecutive on behalf of the whole of the BSA. 
Any claim that a few people, mainly SWP 
members, can stay behind and ‘elect’ a sec¬ 
ond set officers was not and is not democratic 
and was either an attempted takeover or the 
beginning of a split. 

The decision to close or 
suspend the meeting 

23. Continuing the elections after the defeat 
of the local constitution would have created 
a split between those who did not want a 
local constitution and those who had no 
trust or confidence in working without one. 
The split would have taken the form either 
of two BSAs or of a majority of independ¬ 
ents leaving the BSA and it becoming sim¬ 
ply the electoral wing of the SWP. The 
democratic processes would also have 
been open to the allegation from many in¬ 
dependent members that elections were 
being gerrymandered to ensure a result ac¬ 
ceptable to the SWP. 

24. Therefore the decision to close the meet¬ 
ing and call for discussions with the national 
executive was not only the most democratic 
option, but also the best possible chance to 
prevent a split or significant resignations. 

25. The national executive must give their 
opinion as to whether they endorse the ac¬ 
tions of the BSA officers to close or suspend 
the meeting to seek discussion, advice and 
guidance from the national executive • 


as 


The full 40-point document is available on the CPGB web¬ 
site: www.cpgb.org.uk/worker/242/ 
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SCOTTISH SOCIALIST PARTY 


Factional alignments 


The fourth annual 
conference of the 
Scottish Socialist 
Party took place 
in Dundee over 
the weekend of 
March 2-3. Our 
team of journalists 
provide an in- 
depth account 


C onference backed a motion from 
the executive committee which 
called for a special conference over SSP 
constitutional matters and our position 
on the euro to be held in June. The SSP 
has never properly discussed its posi¬ 
tion, so the lead-up to the June confer¬ 
ence promises some interesting debates. 

Hugh Kerr, SSP press and publicity 
officer, summed up the problem. The 
three who work in Tommy Sheridan’s 
office are split three ways. Comrade Kerr 
recounted his background in the Inter¬ 
national Socialists and his advocacy of 
a boycott position in 1973 - he was ex¬ 
pelled from the IS. 

Though there are comrades who sup¬ 
port a ‘yes’ vote and those who call for 
an active boycott, it appears that at the 
moment at least the majority of comrades 
are advocating a ‘no’ in the euro referen¬ 
dum - they favourably cite the recent ref¬ 
erendum embarrassment by the 
left-conservative alliance in Denmark 
which later saw the right come to power 
in a general election for the first time since 
1918. Just as the SWP seems to want to 
change the position of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance, it seems that the lure of ‘popular¬ 
ity’ that the ‘no’ campaign offers is just 
too much for comrades to resist. 

The case for ‘no’ is that the euro is a 
central part of the agenda to promote 
public spending cuts and so on. It is, of 
course, true that Maastricht may require 
such attacks, but from the mling class 
point of view they would be necessary 
even if the euro - or, for that matter, the 
EU - did not exist. However, there are big¬ 
ger political issues at stake. The euro is a 
step towards a United States of Europe - 
a development which will break down na- 


T he Socialist Worker platform 
picked its issues at the SSP’s con¬ 
ference carefully, reflecting the 
fact that this was the platform’s first con¬ 
ference test since it joined on May 1 last 
year. About 50 SW members were in at¬ 
tendance, along with Alex Callinicos, a 
fraternal visitor who got to address the 
conference on behalf of his organisation 
during the anti-capitalist debate. 

Although the International Socialist 
Movement (ex-Scottish Militant Labour 
majority) probably had the biggest sin¬ 
gle factional presence, the ISM could 
also usually rely on substantial support 
from the factionally non-aligned. 

During the debate on the war, the SW 
platform concentrated its fire on the Com¬ 
mittee for a Workers’ International 
amendment that criticised the idea of an 
international criminal court. For Neil 
Davidson (SWP) opposing this was 
“sectarian” and would potentially “split 
the movement”. Of course we can use 


tional boundaries and objectively aid the 
process of creating a united working 
class in Europe. 

This is not to say that we sit back and 
allow things to take their ‘natural’ course. 
There is no such thing. People make his¬ 
tory, not least through the struggle of 
class against class. We are against capi¬ 
talist exploitation, whether it occurs in an 
isolationist Britain or across the whole 
European continent. The ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
choice we are expected to make is in fact 
analogous to a situation where a small 
company is being taken over by a big 
transnational. Are we for or against? The 
answer should be neither - we do not 
side with the big capitalist against the lit¬ 
tle one, or vice versa. 

It is the same when it comes to the 
pound or the euro. We should not align 
ourselves with the most reactionary el¬ 
ements of British politics of the ‘Keep 
the pound’ variety. Neither do we line 
up behind those who want to strengthen 
European capital at the expense of the 
working class. We need an independ¬ 
ent working class agenda. That means 
a campaign for an active boycott - ie, 
using demonstrations, pickets and po¬ 
litical strikes and other kinds of indus¬ 
trial action, a campaign that poses the 
need for a democratic Europe to be 
achieved by working class methods. 

Whatever the SSP special conference 
in June decides, the issue is one for the 
entire working class throughout Britain 
and we should look at the way we can 
respond most effectively. The SSP, the 
WSA and the SA should aim to run a 
joint campaign, employing the most mili¬ 
tant tactics objective conditions allow • 
Sarah McDonald 


bourgeois courts when necessary, but 
using them is a slightly different matter 
to positively agitating for their creation. 

Initial teething problems - over both 
the sale of Socialist Worker and the 
SWP’s relaunch of the Anti-Nazi League 
- seem to have been overcome. This has 
partly been due to the willingness of the 
leadership to pay lip service to SWP cam¬ 
paigns. Thus conference committed it¬ 
self to both the ANL and Globalise 
Resistance (though not without reserva¬ 
tion, especially in the case of the ANL) 
at the urging of a majority of the execu¬ 
tive. 

Some elements resisted. Govan 
branch, supported by some members of 
the ISM, including Frances Curren, the 
SSP’s international coordinator, pro¬ 
posed an amendment to the anti-fascist 
motion removing its commitment to at¬ 
tend an ANL relaunch conference in 
Scotland, instead arguing that, “The SSP 
should be at the forefront of encourag¬ 


J oumalist Alan Crawford interpreted 
the events of the Scottish Socialist 
Party Conference last weekend as the 
seeing off of the “old guard” in “internal 
moves to modernise the party” ( Sunday 
Herald March 3). Crawford reckons the 
move to “modernise” came under the 
guise of the 50-50 motion on gender rep¬ 
resentation for candidates for the PR list 
for the cmcial Scottish parliament elec¬ 
tion in 2003. This, he said, “sealed the 
transition [of the SSP] from a series of 
disparate factions into a modem politi¬ 
cal force”. 

This is particularly lazy journalism. If 
he had been looking for the truth he 
would have found more than enough 
material on the factional differences and 
divides between the SSP’s numerous 
groupings, trends and factions in many 
other debates that took place over the 
course of the weekend - ie, like those 
over issues such as anti-racist work and 
the position of the SSP in relation to the 
ANL, or over the Palestinian question. 

It is true that the women’s network 
motion, ‘Putting 50-50 into practice’, was 
centred on electoral activity, but this was 
not a straightforward debate over reform 
versus revolution. It was a clash over the 
way in which the party should try and 
overcome women’s oppression. This 
was by far the most controversial debate 
of the weekend, which came as no sur¬ 
prise to SSP members. Comrades at all lev¬ 
els of the party seemed to have spent 
more time discussing that motion in the 
weeks prior to conference than all the 
other motions put together. The execu¬ 
tive was split over it, though with a ma¬ 
jority in favour. The SSP’s internal email 
list buzzed. From branch meeting to pub 
conversation, the pre-conference talk 
centred on 50-50. 

The debate itself was heated. Catriona 
Grant, who moved the motion, ended by 
saying that if you did not support 50-50, 
then you were in the wrong party. The 
majority of those who spoke against were 
women comrades who denounced the 
motion as patronising, undemocratic and 
tokenistic. Many supporters of the mo¬ 
tion claimed that the women who op¬ 
posed the motion did not understand 
their own oppression and that working 
class women would look to the SSP’s 
move of selecting candidates on the ba¬ 
sis of gender representation as an inspi¬ 


ing the formation of a broad-based anti¬ 
racist/fascist group.” 

Programmatically the ANL is hobbled 
by the absence of democracy and nar¬ 
row perspectives. Simplistic propaganda 
of the ‘Don’t vote Nazi’ variety ignore 
both what British fascism is and why it 
wins support within working class com¬ 
munities. As Allan Armstrong of the 
Republican Communist Network (Scot¬ 
land) correctly pointed out, “Fascism in 
Britain will not come with a swastika, but 
wrapped in a union jack.” 

Govan’s reasoning was thus under¬ 
standable. Especially as in the past year 
the SSP has performed some sterling 
work around Sighthill, which has shown 
that anti-racist and anti-fascist work, 
given a class perspective, can be effec¬ 
tive. However, proponents of the Govan 
amendment by and large failed to focus 
on the ANL’s programmatic weakness 
and thus - despite their insistence that 
they had nothing against the ANL - made 


ration and encouragement to become 
active. 

Of course the motion does nothing to 
address the problem of women’s oppres¬ 
sion, nor does it make life easier for work¬ 
ing class women to join the party. There 
are very simple steps the SSP could take 
to help female comrades to be active: for 
example, there are still too few creche fa¬ 
cilities at meetings and it is still unfortu¬ 
nately the case that in general women 
with male partners in the SSP are ex¬ 
pected to take the main, if not sole, re¬ 
sponsibility for raising children. The SSP 
could, when it organises schools on do¬ 
mestic violence or other issues that are 
seen as ‘women’s issues’, make sure that 
all party members are encouraged to at¬ 
tend regardless of sex. After all, the fact 
that women are normally the victims of 
domestic violence does not mean that 
only they can be educated about it. In 
short, the SSP must as a whole take the 
lead on all politcal questions. 

Most comrades opposing the motion 
recognised that it is capitalism that cre¬ 
ates the conditions for women’s oppres¬ 
sion. We do not believe (as our accusers 
dishonestly stated) that most women are 
incapable of taking up positions of re¬ 
sponsibility. We believe that capitalism 
creates and encourages the divisions 
within our class and, unlike Kevin Wil¬ 
liamson - SSP spokesperson on drugs - 
with his warped ultra-Darwinian theory 
that women and men are genetically pro¬ 
grammed by 300,000years of ‘ ‘evolution’ ’ 
to be better or worse at different things - 
politics included - we think instead that 
as social-cultural beings we are mainly a 
product of our concrete social and cul¬ 
tural circumstances (see Scottish Social¬ 
ist Voice February 22 and 29). 

While the women’s network support¬ 
ers continuously mentioned the double 
oppression facing working class 
women, they seemed to be divided over 
whether or not the 50-50 mechanism 
would provide a way of actively deal¬ 
ing with it. While some comrades 
thought this offered a solution, others 
on the same side saw it only as a way of 
making concrete the aim in the manifesto 
of equal gender representation for can¬ 
didates. Of course this is a problematic 
way of ensuring equal representation. 
It does not encourage more women into 
the party (at the moment one third of 


their motion look rather like a petty fac¬ 
tional gripe. 

As well as loosely associating the SSP 
with the ANL and GR, the executive also 
stood aside to allow a change over Pal¬ 
estine. Previously its policy was to call 
for a ‘socialist Middle East’. Now that 
maximalist abstraction has been rede¬ 
fined in minimalist terms with a call for a 
“democratic, secular Palestine” - clearly 
at the behest of the SW platform. 
Donny Gluckstein was one of the key 
speakers in favour of the motion. He 
rubbished the idea of two states as a 
“dead-end solution” favoured only by 
the likes of Sharon and Arafat. Which 
of course, spectacularly and deliberately 
misses the point - the point being that 
workers’ unity can only be achieved on 
the basis of the recognition of the le¬ 
gitimate national rights of both the Pal¬ 
estinians and the Israeli jews, who are 
at present gripped in the murderous 
cycle of bloodletting, with one side or- 


day 


members are female), make more women 
confident in their political abilities or en¬ 
courage more women to stand for elec¬ 
tion. All it does is bureaucratically 
enforce quotas. 

Despite the fact that the political argu¬ 
ments put forward by the opposition 
were often razor sharp, the women’s net¬ 
work supporters had a far more unified 
intervention, whereas those who op¬ 
posed them came from a disparate col¬ 
lection of groups and backgrounds - eg, 
the Republican Communist Network, the 
CPGB, the Committee for a Workers’ In¬ 
ternational and, last but not least, a So¬ 
cialist Worker platform dissident (the 
SWP originally opposed the 50-50 quota 
and then did an about- turn). These 
forces had not previously discussed how 
best to defeat the motion collectively and 
the lack of common tactics showed and 
counted against them. It was passed by 
the relatively narrow margin of 150 votes 
to 117. 

Various branches, having assumed 
that the motion would be passed, had 
submitted amendments in an attempt to 
make it less undemocratic. One example 
of this was found in the amendment from 
Dunfermline and Kirkcaldy, which advo¬ 
cated that branches put forward two can¬ 
didates, one of each sex, and that each 
candidate is then voted by the branch. 
This is far from ideal, but attempts to 
make the best of a bad situation. 

However, the amendments to the mo¬ 
tion were taken against each other so 
that if one passed the rest fell. In may 
have been ill thought out or it may have 
been deliberate, but the women’s net¬ 
work comrades were only prepared to 
accept one of the amendments. This 
came from Clydebank and called for two 
of the top four target regions to have 
female candidates at the top of the list. 
In every other case where the mover of 
a motion had decided to accept an 
amendment they did so beforehand. In 
other words conference voted on the 
motion with the accepted amendment. 
The women’s network did not do this. 
Instead they endorsed one amendment 
after the motion had been passed, 
knowing that if that amendment passed 
the other amendments which consider¬ 
ably altered the original motion would 
fati# 

Sarah McDonald 


Socialist Alliance 
election material 


For the local elections Cam¬ 
paign Badges has again pro¬ 
duced a variety of Socialist 
Alliance campaigning material. 
The range from the general 
election has been updated and 
expanded. 


campaign 

sales@campaignbadges.co.uk, 
Tel: 07941083 011 


Euro conference Tokenism wins the 
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and fights 


ganised under a strong national state 
and the other organised under a weak 
statelet. 

Whether the SWP was responsible for 
some of the other faults of the North-East 
Fife motion is less than clear. The argu¬ 
able lowlight of its reductio ad absurdam 
view of the world was that oil “motivates 
the US to support Israel”. Thankfully this 
clause was balanced by amendment and 
addition. One committed the SSP to fight 
those “who attempt to utilise the conflict 
in the Middle East... to racially attack 
jewish organisations and individuals”, 
recognising implicitly that the pro¬ 
gramme of Hamas is every bit as reaction¬ 
ary as Sharon’s. However, the final 
motion retains all the weaknesses of the 
SWP’s politics on Israel/Palestine, refus¬ 
ing to recognise the right of the Israeli 
jews to self-determination and incorrectly 
ignoring the Israeli working class as a po¬ 
tential force for the desperately needed 
progressive change in the region. 


A group of ‘floating voters’ who is¬ 
sued a leaflet expressing concern about 
the SSP’s ‘half-heartedness’ over inde¬ 
pendence will have had their ultra-nation¬ 
alist fears assuaged. Posters declaring 
for ‘An independent socialist Scotland’ 
were frequently backed up by the 
speeches anticipating the Scottish so¬ 
cialist paradise. 

Tommy Sheridan, in his opening re¬ 
marks emphasised this commitment with 
his usual passion and skilful oratory. He 
spoke of his “vision” of an independent 
socialist Scotland, free from poverty and 
injustice and an end to the monarchy - 
but his republicanism stops at Gretna 
Green. His fight for a republic does not 
embrace all workers in Britain. 

Internal opposition to left nationalism 
is painfully weak. It has been further set 
back by the split along nationalist lines 
by the majority of Republican Commu¬ 
nist Network (Scotland) which has just 
issued a new journal, Emancipation and 


Liberation. This mmp’s intervention at 
the conference concentrated on the ju¬ 
bilee. However, its motion to involve the 
SSP in anti-jubilee campaigning was wa¬ 
tered down with an economistic amend¬ 
ment and then easily passed. 

There is now no significant anti-na¬ 
tionalist force within the SSP. While the 
ISM operates a notably less rigid fac¬ 
tional discipline than either the CWI or 
SWP, freely allowing opposition to 
emerge from within, this did not take an 
nationalist v internationalist or even left 
v right form. Rather differences within the 
ISM - heated though they were in private 
- concerned secondary or episodic, mat¬ 
ters. And, of course, the ISM is a faction 
which does not require factional disci¬ 
pline - its main personalities are the lead¬ 
ing, and hegemonic, figures in the SSP. 

Peter Taaffe’s CWI mmp registered as 
a small blip on the SSP’s radar. It is at¬ 
tempting to position itself to the left of 
the ISM, bemoaning “the abandonment 


of a number of fundamental political ideas 
by our former members” ( International 
Socialist February 2002). In other words 
the CWI is prepared to use words like 
‘Marxist’ and ‘revolutionary’ with 
slightly more frequency. Though its lat¬ 
est paper promises a more regular, 
monthly, appearance, it has found itself 
increasingly squeezed by the arrival of 
the numerically stronger SW platform. 

As with all other factions, the major test 
for the SWP will inevitably be the na¬ 
tional question. As expected, though re¬ 
pudiating any prospect of a formal 
coalition with the Scottish National Party, 
the executive’s 2003 perspectives docu¬ 
ment did promise that “socialist MSPs 
will work with Greens and the SNP for an 
independence referendum”. Formally the 
SW platform is committed to working 
class unity against the British state, but 
it looks unlikely that they will be keen to 
organise and lead opposition to the ex¬ 
ecutive on this question, opportunist¬ 


ically recasting the question as one that 
should be viewed purely as a ‘tactical’ 
issue: ie, a ‘referendum on Blairism’. 

There is no coherent intervention 
within the SSP from a revolutionary per¬ 
spective. This was illustrated by the de¬ 
bates on Palestine, the euro and 50-50. It 
was with this vacuum in mind that a small 
number of activists gathered at a fringe 
meeting jointly organised by the Alliance 
for Workers’ Fiberty and CPGB to dis¬ 
cuss the way forward for the SSP inter¬ 
nationalists. Clearly the main problem is 
organisational disunity, but we are also 
hampered by the backwardness and leth¬ 
argy of the Socialist Alliance - in no small 
measure due to SWP misleadership. 
SSPers, with some degree of legitimacy, 
ask what exactly they are supposed to 
unite with. The fight against left nation¬ 
alism in Scotland therefore goes hand in 
hand with the fight for a Socialist Alliance 
party • 

James Mallory 


Internationalist gestures, nationalist reality 



Castro: SSP role model 


I n his address to the Scottish Socialist 
Party conference, convenor Tommy 
Sheridan once again demonstrated his 
powers of oratory. He delivered a forth¬ 
right attack on New Fabour, and “Blair’s 
neoliberal British state”, and spoke of his 
vision of an independent socialist Scot¬ 
land, “free from poverty and injustice”. 

Condemning the inequality and irra¬ 
tionality of the present, he spoke of a 
Scottish republic with absolutely no ties 
to the discredited monarchist state, of a 
tmly democratic system, which guaran¬ 
teed an enriched quality of life for every 
member of the working class. 

Comrade Sheridan claimed that inde¬ 
pendence was only a means to an end, 
however. Knowing how to couch left 
nationalism in the language of interna¬ 
tionalism, he repeatedly referred to the 
SSP’s proclaimed commitment to interna¬ 
tional socialism and the responsibility we 
have in offering “the hand of friendship” 
to Socialist Alliances across Europe and 
around the world. This was a typically 
rousing Tommy Sheridan delivery and 
was, of course, well received by del¬ 
egates. 

A minority of SSP comrades are genu¬ 
inely committed to internationalism rather 
than the breaking up the historic unity 
of workers in Britain. But unfortunately 
there is a tendency amongst them to frag¬ 
ment their forces on the basis of entirely 
secondary, or even personal, questions. 
There is also the tendency to conciliate 
with left nationalism. This has led to the 
mmp of the Republican Communist Net¬ 
work in Scotland falling under the intel¬ 
lectual leadership of Allan Armstrong - 
a left national communist. 

He put forward a motion calling for the 
creation of a broad-based European So¬ 
cialist Alliance, for example. The success¬ 
ful motion commits the national 
office-bearers to organise a Europe-wide 
conference of all socialist parties and al¬ 
liances in order to join forces in oppos¬ 
ing privatisation, public service cuts and 
increased casualisation of labour, etc. 
However, unity with socialist forces in 
England and Wales - ie, in the same capi¬ 
talist state - is ignored. How can it not be 
after the RCN (Scotland) majority split 
along national lines, in effect separating 
themselves off from the struggle in Eng¬ 
land and Wales? 

Are we in favour of left cooperation for 
its own sake or do we see it as the first 
step towards organisational unity? If the 


Scottish Socialist Alliance was trans¬ 
formed into the SSP, why not a European 
SA party? The more the EU takes the 
form of a state, the more such a party 
becomes an objective necessity. 

Comrade Armstrong, of course, fights 
against the very idea of a united party to 
take on the existing United Kingdom 
state. His commitment to unity at a Euro¬ 
pean level is therefore problematic, to say 
the least. Delegates had no problem in 
voting for the motion overwhelmingly. 
This, of course, is to be welcomed. It is 
correct to call for democratic rights and 
working class demands to be met all over 
Europe, and this position is something 
which can be built on. 

A motion from Cathcart branch on 
Cuba sparked off a passionate and con¬ 
tentious exchange of opinions. It pledged 
support for the campaign to remove the 
embargo imposed on Cuba by United 
States imperialism, but the sting was in 
the tail: “.... we do not believe that Cuba 
should be called a socialist country until 


there is democratic workers’ control over 
the workplaces, the economy and the 
state”. Ronnie Stephenson, in moving, 
pointed to the many examples of human 
rights violations in Cuba, and highlighted 
the oppressive nature of the regime 
which evolved from a national liberation 
movement. Fidel Castro only imposed 
‘socialism’ on the Cuban people when 
his government was forced to turn to the 
Soviet Union. 

This analysis infuriated many of the 
Cubanophiles in the ranks of the SSP - 
and there are many - who obviously see 
Cuba as a model for an independent Scot¬ 
land. Peter Murray, SSP transport 
spokesperson, argued that until we in this 
country had our own “socialist revolu¬ 
tion” we had no right to criticise Cuba. 
Comrade Sheridan offered his passion¬ 
ate support for the magnificent efforts of 
the Cuban people in their achievements 
in medical research, health programmes, 
education provision and medical aid 
abroad. All this in the face of aggressive 


US imperialism. He urged the other speak¬ 
ers to do as he had done and “go to 
Cuba, talk to the people about how they 
defend the revolution”. Tellingly he ad¬ 
mitted, in defence of Castro, that “it will 
be very difficult to build socialism in one 
country”. Difficult, but not, apparently, 
impossible. The motion was defeated by 
106 votes to 90, demonstrating that many 
comrades envisage a future for Scotland 
along similar lines to that of Cuba. 

The final debate called for “the clos¬ 
est possibly unity of all socialists within 
Britain”, including support for “the crea¬ 
tion of a British-wide socialist party”. 
Moving the motion, Sandy McBumey 
(Workers’ Unity) warned of the dangers 
facing the Scottish people if they chose 
to break away from workers throughout 
the rest of the UK: we would be isolated, 
at the mercy of not only British capital, 
but European and world capital. Com¬ 
rade McBumey suggested that even to 
preserve and improve the living stand¬ 
ards of the working class it was neces¬ 
sary first to establish a party that united 
the working class throughout Britain. 

Seconding the motion, Sarah Mc¬ 
Donald (CPGB) emphasised the 
strength of a united working class in an 
all-Britain party and the weakness and 
vulnerability facing our class if we sev¬ 
ered our links with comrades south of 
the border. Comrade McDonald said it 
would be a victory for the ruling classes 
if we did not attempt to build links with 
the Socialist Alliances in England and 
Wales, with the aim of establishing a 
socialist party that united the working 


classes in Britain. The SSP has a respon¬ 
sibility to help the SA in England and 
Wales develop and move towards form¬ 
ing a party. 

The contribution from left nationalist 
Eddie Tmman was unfortunate. He ac¬ 
cused comrade McBumey of trying to 
sneak in his motion and create a new 
party at half-past four on a Sunday after¬ 
noon, as though it was the movers, not 
the conference arrangements committee, 
who had organised the order of business. 
Donald Anderson (Scottish Republican 
Socialist Movement), also speaking 
against, ignored the arguments put for¬ 
ward by comrades McBumey and Mc¬ 
Donald, concentrating instead on 
fingering comrade McDonald as a CPGB 
member. He explained to conference his 
contempt for the words “Great Britain”. 
Comrade Anderson has an elementary 
left nationalist problem. He equates the 
call for an all-Britain party with “union¬ 
ism”, the monarchist state imposed on 
the working classes, the so-called “un¬ 
ion of the crowns”. The comrade does 
not recognise - or pretends not to recog¬ 
nise - that the working class in Scotland 
shares the same interests as the working 
class in England and Wales: the destruc¬ 
tion of the British state. 

The motion was lost - not because of 
the sophisticated arguments put by the 
opposers, but because the majority of 
delegates either aspire to a national so¬ 
cialist paradise along Cuban lines or, as 
in the case of the SWP, opportunistically 
conciliate to that left nationalism • 

Ronnie Mejka 
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PEBATE/HISTORY _ 

Jacobinism and the 
Soviet Thermidor 


Turning to the past, especially the France of 1789-1815, in 
order to understand the Russian Revolution and its 
subsequent degeneration, had terrifying consequences. 
Maityn Hudson concludes his two-part discussion 


B y the early 1920s it was clear to 
Lenin that the bureaucratic defor¬ 
mations of the workers’ state 
were related to defects inherited from a 
past which although “overthrown, has 
not yet been overcome” (VI Lenin Last 
letters and articles - December 23 1922 
- March 21923 Moscow 1968, pp52-53). 
Lenin was concerned that the culture of 
the revolutionary society - its social life 
and forms of living and thinking - owed 
more to the past than the future, largely 
because of the speed in which the new 
society had been formed. The decelera¬ 
tion of the revolutionary process was 
initiating new reflections on those very 
forms which had been inherited from the 
past even within the culture of the Bol¬ 
shevik Party itself. 

The old accusations of Jacobinism 
hurled at Lenin and his followers (largely 
by Trotsky in the past) were beginning 
to increase in ideological significance as 
it became clear that there were significant 
analogies to be made between the bour¬ 
geois French and the proletarian Russian 
revolutions. More than this - the personal 
motifs inherited from France were begin¬ 
ning to resonate once again, as party 
members nervously looked out for the 
Bonaparte round the comer and thought 
of themselves as Dantons and Marats. 

Lenin’s opponents had always de¬ 
nounced him as a Jacobin and, although 
refutable in many ways before the revo¬ 
lution, it was becoming by the early 1920s 
a more suitable analogy to make. This 
was because of the substitution of the 
party for a working class which had been 
largely destroyed in the civil war and an 
understandable compulsion to safe¬ 
guard the revolution in Russia through 
dictatorship and terror in the hope of an 
oncoming German revolution. But there 
were many other dangers than 
Jacobinism to think about - restoration, 
counterrevolution, Bonapartism, anar¬ 
chy from below and so on. 

The rearticulation of the French revo¬ 
lutionary tradition within Marxism has fo¬ 
cused largely on the concept of the 
Thermidor and its origins in the end of 
the Jacobin terror (see O Figes, B 
Kolonitskii Interpreting the Russian 
Revolution: the language and symbols 
of 1917 London 1999, pp30-31; also F 
Furet Interpreting the French Revolu¬ 
tion Cambridge 1981, ppl-28). Accusa¬ 
tions of Jacobinism, the acceptance of 
such analogies by many Marxists and the 
inability to decide on any common mean¬ 
ing to the term has led to a great deal of 
confusion as to the historical significance 
of the analogy. What Trotsky calls “the 
lengthy excursion into the realm of old 
quotations” not only helps to under¬ 
stand the generality of revolutionary 
process - its abstract lessons and so on 
- but also serves to obscure the particu¬ 
larity of each revolution (L Trotsky Per¬ 
manent revolution and results and 
prospects New York 1965, p53). 

Suffice to say that an understanding 
of the necessities and dangers of such 
analogies were realised by Trotsky early 
in his career, but he still needed to per¬ 
ceive some form of identity between the 
earlier and the later revolution - with all 
of the tragic consequences which this 
reversion would later have (see J 
Bergman, The perils of historical anal¬ 
ogy: Leon Trotsky and the French Revo¬ 
lution’, in Journal of the History of Ideas 
Voll8,p98). 

In arguing against the Stalinist notion 
that the laws of bourgeois revolutions 


were inapplicable to proletarian ones, 
Trotsky argues that there was much to 
be learned from the history and fate of 
the Jacobins in particular (L Trotsky The 
revolution betrayed: what is the Soviet 
Union and where is it going? New York 
1998, p86). Although his conception and 
measure of the significance of the Jacob¬ 
ins would change throughout his revo¬ 
lutionary career, he never ceased to 
perceive the Russian party struggles 
through the lens of the fight between the 
Jacobin and their Girondin and Thermi- 
dorian antagonists. At the same time it 
was clear that the revolutions were not 
identical - the passage of the 19th cen¬ 
tury and the rise of the proletariat ensured 
that the Russian Revolution would not 
repeat the process of the French, prima¬ 
rily because its lessons were so well 
learned by the Bolsheviks (L Trotsky 
Permanent revolution and results and 
prospects New York 1965, pi84). 

The dialectic between the reactionary 
and progressive aspects of the Jacobin 
legacy in the contemporary workers’ 
revolutions was a primary focus of Trot¬ 
sky’s studies of the French Revolution. 
Trotsky dismissed the reproaches of 
Jacobinism on the part of the contempo¬ 
rary bourgeoisie, considering them an 
example of the bourgeois fear of contem¬ 
porary revolution. Yet Trotsky argues 
that the very strength of Marxist thought 
lies in its “historical reckoning” with the 
Jacobin tradition ( ibid pi86). 

At the same time Marxist thought had 
to defend bourgeois revolutionary 
Jacobinism against its bourgeois succes¬ 
sors and its betrayal and elimination of 
its own revolutionary traditions and his¬ 
tory. In doing so the proletariat takes the 
bourgeois revolutions into its protection, 
recuperating and reconstructing their 
revolutionary ideals. Having learned all 
of the lessons about the negative politi¬ 
cal practices of the Jacobins, it both pre¬ 
serves and transcends those traditions: 
“As a sacred heritage of great passions, 
heroism and initiative ... its heart beats in 
sympathy with the speeches and acts of 
the Jacobin Convention” ( ibid pi86). 
Even after the elimination by the Ther- 
midorians of the Jacobins as a political 
force their ideas remained as part of the 
worker’s radical memory. Before the ad¬ 
vent of Marxism any conception of revo¬ 
lution on behalf of the workers was 
framed within the model of thought and 
practice set by the Jacobins (ibid pi87). 

As we have seen, in his notion of the 
refraction of historical forces through the 
individual, Trotsky was very aware in his 
studies of bourgeois revolution that the 
whole notion of the historical protago¬ 
nist had to be reshaped by Marxist 
historiography. One of the key lessons 
of the eclipse of the Jacobins was that 
the power of each leader was to be seen 
as a consequence of the great social 
forces standing behind them and the 
nature of that individual’s correspond¬ 
ence to such forces - particularly the 
social classes which supported them. 


The capacity to politically and ideologi¬ 
cally prevail in the struggles of the pe¬ 
riod was a consequence of the identity 
or affinity between the individual and the 
historical force. 

The emerging supremacies of each ma¬ 
jor personality of the revolution was a 
consequence of external, objective social 
forces and their dialectical relationships 
with each other and with their individual 
representatives or amalgams (L Trotsky 
The revolution betrayed New York 1998, 
pp84-85). The eclipse of Robespierre and 
the victory of his Thermidorian antago¬ 
nists was largely a result of changes in 
the nature of those objective forces, 
changes in the composition of the revo¬ 
lutionary classes and all of the mental and 
intellectual transformations within the 
minds of the Jacobins and the masses 
which were related to those wider forces. 

The empirically verifiable political 
events of the Thermidor were possible 
because of this dialectic - “Beneath these 
essentially incidental phenomena a deep 
organic process was taking place” (ibid 
pi00). The events of Thermidor were 
enigmatic only if this deeper process re¬ 
mained unexamined and it is in this ex¬ 
amination of Thermidor and the history 
which produced it that Trotsky’s analogy 
between the bourgeois and the proletar¬ 
ian revolutions take a profound and dis¬ 
turbing course. 

Revolutionary fractricide 

As Isaac Deutscher has documented, it 
was the “abstruse” historical analogy of 
Thermidor which became the key to the 
power struggles in the aftermath of Len¬ 
in’s last illness and death. It was very clear 
to Deutscher, following Marx, that the 
dead really were seizing hold of the liv¬ 
ing (I Deutscher The prophet outcast: 
Trotsky 1929-1940 New York 1959, 
p313). 

He moves on to analyse beautifully the 
predicament of the Thermidor: “Indeed, 
in 1917 the Bolsheviks did not dress up 
in such costumes and had no use for the 
pageantry and the symbols of earlier 
revolutions. In later years, however, they 
derived from Jacobinism all their night¬ 
mares and fears, the nightmares of the 
epurations and the fears of Thermidor; 
and they magnified these by their own 
actions and in their own imagination. 
They did so not from sheer imitativeness, 
but because they were struggling with 
similar predicaments and sought to mas¬ 
ter them differently. They consulted the 
gloomy experiences of the past in order 
to avoid their repetition. And although it 
is true that the Bolsheviks did not escape 
the horrors of fratricidal struggle in their 
midst, yet they did manage to avoid the 
whole fatal cycle through which 
Jacobinism had moved to its doom and 
through which the French Revolution 
was driven to its end. The fear of Ther¬ 
midor that haunted the Bolsheviks was 
a reflex of self-defence and self-preser¬ 
vation. But the reflex often worked irra¬ 
tionally” (ibid p315). 


At the beginning of the power strug¬ 
gle between the left opposition and the 
bureaucracy many had begun to think 
about their revolution as a repetition of 
the French Revolution. Visions of Stalin 
as Robespierre and Trotsky as Danton 
abounded, to be replaced by Trotsky’s 
own vision of himself as Robespierre 
sought out by his Thermidorian enemies. 
Deutscher notes, however, that it was not 
Robespierre that he resembled rather 
than that of an amalgam of Danton and 
Babeuf. In the struggle between these 
competing personal motifs that of Babeuf 
secured victory - hunted, defiant, strug¬ 
gling against the overwhelming power - 
not only of the state but of the process 
of history itself (ibid p368). 

It was at the 12th Congress that the 
real struggle was to take place and it is 
here where the conception of Trotsky as 
a recurring figure in the history of revo¬ 
lutions becomes crucial, as Deutscher 
notes in a historical process well-docu¬ 
mented at the time: “The Bolsheviks had 
been accustomed to look back to the 
great French precedent and to think in 
historical analogies. Occasionally, they 
cast round for that unpredictable char¬ 
acter among their leaders, the potential 
Danton or the would-be Bonaparte, who 
might spring a dangerous surprise upon 
their revolution. Among all the leaders 
none seemed to have as much affinity 
with Danton as Trotsky; and none, it also 
seemed, would the mask of a Bonaparte 
fit as well as him” (ibid pp94-95). 

Rather than being conceived as the 
saviour or the conscience of the revolu¬ 
tion, Trotsky’s previous career and per¬ 
sonality was deemed to be analogous 
with that terrible vision of the dictator 
Bonaparte - destroying the gains of the 
revolution in his arrogant search for em¬ 
pire whilst purporting to uphold its most 
human ideals. Unwilling, at this time, to 
accept the nonentity Stalin as a poten¬ 
tial Bonaparte, Trotsky and others were 
unable to pursue any fruitful project of 
empirical assessment. Fearful of any 
attempt to brand them as in any way 
counterrevolutionaries or “unconscious 
Mensheviks”, the cadre of the party 
turned away from the left opposition and 
“self-suppressed”, as Deutscher would 
have it, any self-conceptions at odds with 
the ideas and tactics of the rising party 
bureaucracy and its own victory in iden¬ 
tifying itself with the image of Leninist 
orthodoxy (ibid p96). 

At the same time many on the left of 
the party, mistrustful of Trotsky’s role in 
the suppression of Kronstadt and unwill¬ 
ing to debate with the old workers’ op¬ 
position, remained silent during the 
suppression of the new oppositional 
forces. The ‘ sans-culottes’ masses to the 
left were either unwilling or unable to 
decisively come to the opposition’s aid 
in the aftermath of the civil war, particu¬ 
larly in the face of a mass of people who 
had joined the party after Lenin’s demise 
and become the new social basis of the 
bureaucracy. The ebb of the revolution¬ 


ary tide in the 1920s was largely a conse¬ 
quence of the massive physical and in¬ 
tellectual changes in the composition of 
the working class, as well as the disinte¬ 
gration of hope in the revolutions of the 
west and the terrible failures of the revo¬ 
lutions in the east. 

Alfred Rosmer, Trotsky’s friend and 
one of the most perceptive witnesses of 
the degeneration of the revolution and 
the eclipse of the opposition, noted in his 
memoirs that the campaign against Trot¬ 
sky was entirely visible by the early days 
of 1923. His Menshevik past and the fear 
of him within the older generation of 
Bolshevik activists (engendered largely 
by their ambivalent attitude to the Octo¬ 
ber insurrection) began to be linked to a 
new Bonapartist analogy directed 
against Trotsky. Rumours were spread 
within the party and across Russia that 
Trotsky was plotting a Bonapartist coup 
against the revolution. Aware of these 
rumours, Rosmer was as paralysed as 
Trotsky when it came to the active fight 
against such analogies (A Rosmer Len¬ 
in's Moscow London 1987, p235). 

The clearest indicator of the ascend¬ 
ancy of the Thermidorian analogy lies in 
the record of Trotsky’s debate with Soltz. 
Soltz was originally chief of libraries and 
literary supplies for the agitational depart¬ 
ment of the central committee and was in 
charge of providing books and articles 
to Trotsky throughout the civil war pe¬ 
riod (see D Volkogonov Trotsky: the eter¬ 
nal revolutionary London 1996, p222). 
Later objecting as “the conscience of the 
party” to the publication of Lenin’s tes¬ 
tament, he was one of the judges at one 
of the most remarkable events of the 
period. 

Stalin needed the expulsion of the op¬ 
positionists before he convened the 15th 
Congress of the party, where they were 
to offer criticisms of his policies on China 
and other things. The presidium of the 
Central Control Commission called Trot¬ 
sky as defendant to two charges at a 
special meeting on July 24 1927. These 
charges were firstly that he had made a 
factional speech at the plenum of the 
executive committee of the Communist 
International and secondly he had par¬ 
ticipated in the demonstration of farewell 
to the left oppositionist Smilga at the 
Yaroslav station. As Trotsky noted, “the 
most prominent place in the struggle 
against ‘Trotskyism’ was accorded to 
historical questions ” (L Trotsky The 
Stalin school of falsification London 
1974,px). 

It is in this meeting where we see the 
power of the Thermidorian analogy. 
Firstly, in a previous conversation Soltz 
had drawn the analogy between the 
French and the Russian revolutions. 
Trotsky reaffirms this analogy but turns 
it against Soltz who had argued that the 
declaration of the platform of the oppo¬ 
sitions leads directly to the guillotine. 
Trotsky then asks Soltz which chapter 
of the revolution he is referring to - that 
chapter of Jacobin ascendancy when the 
enemies of the revolution were guillotined 
or the Thermidorian chapter when the 
Jacobin revolutionaries were eliminated. 

Here is Trotsky to Soltz: “I should like 
comrade Soltz to think his analogy 
through to the end and, first of all, to give 
himself an answer to the following ques¬ 
tion: In accordance with which chapter 
is Soltz preparing to have us shot? [com¬ 
motion in the hall]. This is no jesting 
matter; revolution is a serious business 
to know whom to shoot, and in accord- 
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ance with which chapter. None of us is 
scared by firing squads. We are all old 
revolutionists” ( ibid ppl 12-113). 

Trotsky then accused Soltz of prepar¬ 
ing to have them shot in accordance with 
the Thermidorian chapter. The presidium 
failed to make any decision but the bu¬ 
reaucracy knew how to wield its analo¬ 
gies. 

The defeat of the opposition was se¬ 
cured at, if not already by the time of, the 
15th Congress. According to Deutscher, 
the idea, first set out by Marx that the 
dead could seize hold of the living, had 
gripped the masses of the party. The 
conjuring up of the spirits of the past by 
the opposition to explain their defeat had 
begun to terrify the party: “To whatever 
faction he belonged, he was terrified by 
the ghosts which the opposition had 
conjured up. This was a case of le mort 
saisit le vif. When the Bukharinist or the 
Stalinist disclaimed any affinity with the 
Thermidorian, he did so not with calm 
self-assurance, but with that resentment, 
born of inner uncertainty, with which 
Bukharin spoke at the 15th conference 
of the opposition’s ‘unforgivable chat¬ 
ter about Thermidor’. His fury against the 
opposition helped him to smother his 
own fears. The oppositionist saw the 
ghost stalking the streets of Moscow, 
hovering over the Kremlin, or standing 
among the politburo members at the top 
of the Lenin Mausoleum on days of na¬ 
tional celebration and parades. The un¬ 
cannily violent passions which the 
bookish historical reminiscence aroused 
sprang from the irrationality of the politi¬ 
cal climate in which the single-party state 
had grown up and developed” (I 
Deutscher The prophet outcast New 
York 1959, p313). 

At once the opposition and the bu¬ 
reaucracy fought against flesh and blood 
and the archaic apparitions of the past. 
The social entities conjured up by very 
real social forces were analogies which 
could lead, in the terrible crises of the 
1920s, to the victory of dictatorship and 
the defeat of those holding to the true 
legacy of the October revolution. The 
deciphering of the messages relayed 
from the past was seen to be cmcial yet 
again, and once more the analogies and 
spirits led the opposition astray. Trot¬ 
sky’s perception of Bukharin as the spirit 
of the Thermidorian reaction led him to 
underestimate the power of the enigmatic 
Stalin - the non-entity in a very profound 
sense of the term - the one who refuted 
the role of the alien, archaic social entity 
because he was overlooked by the op¬ 
position until it was too late. 

Rosmer perceived very clearly and 
very early that the rising Stalinist bureauc¬ 
racy itself was analogous with Thermi¬ 
dor and the Bonapartist reaction. Each 
step forward for the Stalinists degraded 
the revolution, severing slowly and effi¬ 
ciently the gains of the revolution - “am¬ 
putating” and suppressing the core of 
old revolutionaries, as well as the insti¬ 
tutions and ideas they had upheld. Over 
a long period of time the reaction suc¬ 
ceeded in wiping out the gains of Octo¬ 
ber. Like the depositing of the remains of 
Marat in the Pantheon, the vocabularies 
and motifs of the revolution still remained 
as form and appearance, but were de¬ 
prived of their revolutionary content. 

Trotsky, in his last unfinished analy¬ 
sis of the phenomenon of Stalinism, had 
argued that the crucial task of the Ther- 
midorians was to secure the ideological 
appearance of continuation with the ide¬ 
als of the revolution. Representing the 
9th Thermidor as a minor episode in the 
forward march of liberty, they tried to 
persuade the masses that only the ex¬ 
treme elements were to be purged rather 
than the whole of the Jacobin tradition. 
This has its parallels with the Soviet 
Thermidor and the slow but sure physi¬ 
cal extermination of the old guard of the 
Bolsheviks. 

The Thermidorian method is to secure 
reaction without disclosing its funda¬ 
mental ideological severance with the 
legacy of the original revolution by mask¬ 
ing the essence of that change with the 
appearance of continuation (L Trotsky 


Stalin: an appraisal of the man and his 
influence London 1947, p401). In the 
contradiction between the new dictator¬ 
ship and the older revolutionary tradi¬ 
tions the Stalinists had recourse to the 
use of even older ghosts. In this sense 
the victory of the Stalinist Thermidor was 
not secured by the Marxists but by their 
physical and ideological extermination. 

So the phrases of the revolution re¬ 
mained in place but the reality behind 
them was one of full-blooded reaction. 
This was the “mystifying ideology” of 
which Jack Conrad has written. Like the 
republican motifs still present within the 
Napoleonic empire, the ideological forms 
persevered into the Stalinist reaction, but 
they were deformed and monstrous. In 
order to secure and consolidate its rule 
the bureaucracy managed to secure the 
ideological legitimacy of Lenin and Oc¬ 
tober - legitimating its terror and dictator¬ 
ship by recourse to the tenets of the 
Marxism it was betraying. Rosmer noted 
that the symbolic notations which al¬ 
lowed Stalin to be conceived as the in¬ 
carnation of October would make it even 
more necessary for that mask to be re¬ 
moved and for Stalin to be perceived as 
he truly was - the totalitarian butcher of 
the people (A Rosmer Lenin’s Moscow 
London 1987, p255). 

The transformations within the organic 
social forces of the Soviet Union were the 
dialectical supersession of the traditions 
of the ‘old Bolsheviks’ - the intricate 
struggles within the party led to the domi¬ 
nance of the Stalinist faction and the 
forces behind it. The result of these strug¬ 
gles was that the old died and a new 
societal form was bom, itself a recompo¬ 
sition of past, ancient social forms. The 
elimination of the left opposition was the 
consequence of a dialectic transforming 
the innumerable quantity of minor events 
into a qualitatively different form of soci¬ 
ety than that originally initiated by the 
October revolution. 

For all the attempts of the Stalinist bu¬ 
reaucracy to secure their relationship to 
the legacy of Lenin it is clear that there 
was a severance between the ideals of 
Marxism and the Soviet reaction. The 
perpetuated inherited forms were vacu¬ 
ous, shapeless tools of mystification, 
vice and murder. 

Victory of the epigones 

The dialectics of the Thermidorian coun¬ 
terrevolution in the Soviet Union were 
complex. Maintaining the vocabulary of 
the revolution and also the pretence that 
the economic and political conquests of 
the revolution were secure, this slow 
revolution against the revolution had 
both local and epochal consequences. 
The enigmatic victory of the Stalinist 
bureaucracy, its social composition and 
its long-term impact on the course of 
other revolutions had to be understood. 
This renunciation of the revolutionary 
tradition of the Bolsheviks by the rising 
Stalinist bureaucracy was clear to the left 
opposition by the late 1920s. 

Yet in exile and in prison Trotsky and 
his followers persisted in trying to under¬ 
stand the political and ideological ma¬ 
noeuvres which had led to their defeat 
and the victory of the epigones through 
the lens of the past and a consideration 
of the significance of key protagonists 
like Stalin. The key question they asked 
was, in the light of the histories of revo¬ 
lution, Marxism and the social condition 
of the Soviet Union, what was Stalin and 
what mysterious social forces were be¬ 
ing refracted through him? 

Trotsky soon realised that the victory 
of the epigones was the culmination of a 
process of epigenesis - the creation of 
phenomena through the differentiation, 
metamorphoses and elaboration of origi¬ 
nal forms. The epigenesis of Stalinism 
derived from an interpretation and meta¬ 
morphosis of the legacy of Lenin and 
October. Whilst, in so many ways, quali¬ 
tatively different from a truly Marxist tra¬ 
dition, it remained an elaboration of that 
body of thought and practice. This is 
why, for Trotsky and the left opposition, 
its epigone status had to be uncovered 
and its parody of Marxism exposed. 


Isaac Deutscher in his reworking of 
Trotsky’s analysis was one of the few 
who tried to uncover the real epochal sig¬ 
nificance of Stalinism by examining the 
nature of epigenesis. Whilst Stalin mark¬ 
edly stands in a qualitatively different re¬ 
lationship to Marxism than Trotsky, 
Deutscher argues that Stalin should be 
perceived quite differently, in his historic 
role, from other totalitarian despots. By 
considering Stalin to be an epigone of 
Napoleon Deutscher makes clear analo¬ 
gies between the achievements of the 
great bourgeois dictator and the Soviet 
tyrant. Even if Stalin’s localised signifi¬ 
cance was negative, in epochal and con¬ 
tinental terms it is largely progressive. 
The merging of conquest and revolution 
in Bonapartism and Stalinism plays a 
progressive role in the elimination of their 
respective anciens regimes in ways in 
which a purer and more human type of 
revolutionary social order could not pos¬ 
sibly have achieved. This dialectic of 
regressive and progressive social forms 
is present within the processes of both 
Stalinism and Bonapartism and because 
of this the Soviet legacy after the victory 
of the Thermidorians is not one of abso¬ 
lute sterility (see I Deutscher Stalin: a 
political biography London 1961, p555). 

The analogy is made to stretch further 
through an identification of Stalin with 
Cromwell and Robespierre as well, Stalin 
becoming an amalgam and recomposi¬ 
tion of the whole process of epochal revo¬ 
lution. Stalin is Cromwell as the 
embodiment of the continuation of revo¬ 
lution through all of its progressive and 
regressive phases. Like Robespierre he 
is the builder of a new Jacobin party. Like 
Napoleon he has transformed the world 
through the conquest of his half-revolu- 
tionary, half-imperial militaristic forces. 

For Deutscher the progressive as¬ 
pects of the legacy will remain as much 
as those of Cromwell, Robespierre and 
Napoleon ( ibid pp569-570). Stalin, for 
Deutscher, is a monstrous but ultimately 
beneficent amalgam of Asiatic despot¬ 
ism and European Marxism (I Deutscher 
The unfinished revolution: Russia 
1917-1967 Oxford 1969, p34). Unwit¬ 
tingly Deutscher himself is being snared 
by inappropriate analogies as history 
would subsequently display. 

Deutscher was unable to conceive of 
the end of the societies engendered by 
the epigones of Lenin, just as Trotsky 
was without the benefit of hindsight 
when he was observing the Stalinist bu¬ 
reaucracy in the 1930s. Whilst Trotsky 
was closer than Deutscher to the strug¬ 
gles within the Russian party, the epochal 
significance of Stalinism was less clear 
to him than the localised terror through 
which he and the left opposition had ex¬ 
perienced their most tragic moments. 
What was clear to both Trotsky and 
Deutscher was those very imitative as¬ 
pects of Stalin - that he was in so many 
ways a recomposition of antique and 
anachronistic forms, as well as the tem¬ 
plate for the emergence of other epi¬ 
gones: petty Stalins constructed in the 
image of the dictator and comprehend¬ 
ing themselves as his repetition in the 
same manner as Stalin recomposed a 
Lenin amalgamated with the spirits of the 
tyrants of the past. Each bureaucratic 
epigone signalled the fate of any critical 
reaction to the Thermidorians. 

Trotsky argued that the central task of 
the opposition was to defend the ideo¬ 
logical tradition of the October revolution 
by restoring a pristine history from un¬ 
derneath the weight of the slanders of the 
bureaucracy. Uncovering the genuine 
history of October meant deciphering the 
enigma of the genesis of Stalinism, es¬ 
pecially in the light of the “theological 
ingenuities” of the Stalinists which were 
stifling creative Marxist thought and the 
whole notion of a classical Marxism (L 
Trotsky History of the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion Vol 3, Londonl967, p352). 

The first task of the opposition had to 
be, then, the displacement of Stalin and 
the bureaucracy from their perceived and 
self-conceived position as the inheritors 
of the legacy of Lenin and October (V 
Serge Memoirs of a revolutionary Lon¬ 


don 1984, ppxv-xvi). The supremacy of 
the Stalinist faction had been aided not 
only by analogies between Trotsky and 
Napoleon, but also by Trotsky’s non- 
Bolshevik past. This cmcial problem had 
to be overcome by Trotsky in his ideo¬ 
logical struggle with the Stalinists but, of 
course, at this time Lenin’s last testament 
was unknown except to a few members 
of the party. Trotsky had to stress his 
affinity and identity with the Leninist 
project by dismantling the repetitions of 
Lenin on behalf of the epigones and 
making a virtue out of his late arrival at 
Lenin’s side. Trotsky does this by argu¬ 
ing that his conversion to Leninism was 
surer than the epigones like Stalin who 
were simply imitators of their master and 
would become the unwitting tools of the 
social forces of Thermidor (L Trotsky My 
life: an attempt at an autobiography 
London 1975, pl69). 

The epigones advance their project of 
reaction and counterrevolution by de¬ 
stroying the remnants of the old guard 
of the Bolsheviks. The pioneers were 
destroyed by those standing behind 
them in the ‘second line’ of the revolu¬ 
tionary offensive and who could only 
advance themselves by destroying 
those in front. Able, within the bureauc¬ 
racy to identify their cause with that of 
the ailing Lenin, the epigones began to 
dismantle the real gains of the revolution. 
Far from the bureaucratic apparatus dy¬ 
ing away in the process of revolution, the 
bureaucrats consolidated their position. 
The falsification of the past and the his¬ 
torical elimination of the first generation 
from the history books itself transformed 
the mling stratum’s system of values - 
degenerated and morally bankrupt, the 
parasitic ruling stratum’s perpetuation 
became an end in itself. 

As the defence of the ruling stratum 
rested upon its identification with Lenin, 
each bureaucratic epigone had to be eas¬ 
ily identified with the “imposing pseudo¬ 
nym” of their fictionalised Lenin. This 
was made all the easier in the later 1920s 
by the acknowledgement on behalf of the 
epigones of the absolute infallibility of 
Lenin and the extension of this fiction to 
themselves by association (L Trotsky 
History of the Russian Revolution Vol 3, 
Londonl967, pp326-327). By this tactic 
Trotsky’s pre-Bolshevik critiques of 
Lenin (not least the old accusations of 
Lenin’s Jacobinism) were used to dis¬ 
credit the opposition and buttress the 
power of the epigones. In this process 
of ideological struggle the past of the 
epigones was fictionalised and trans¬ 
formed and any conception of the truth 
of the history of the party or October was 
meaningless or irrelevant. 

As the analogies between Stalin and 
the spirits of the past became clearer and 
the Thermidorian reaction became a re¬ 
ality, the bureaucrats themselves turned 
into the image of their leader. 

As Trotsky makes clear, “In Stalin each 
one easily finds himself. But Stalin also 
finds in each one a small part of his own 
spirit. Stalin is the personification of the 
bureaucracy. That is the substance of his 
political personality” (L Trotsky The 
revolution betrayed New York 1998, 
p250). The motifs present within Stalin’s 
personality become composed within the 
minds of others and this leads to a fur¬ 
ther degeneration of the revolutionary 
spirit of the masses. 

Maxim Gorky himself, in his construc¬ 
tion of a socialist realist literature, was 
one of the originators of this whole con¬ 
ception of the leader in his romanticisation 
of the relationship between the masses 
and the leadership of the party. He main¬ 
tained that the organic folklore of the 
Russian masses had raised Lenin to the 
status of a new Prometheus. The in¬ 
vented myths of the people were consti¬ 
tuting new visions of leadership and 
these very myths were not fictions, but 
the extraction from ‘reality’ of a central 
idea of a personality or a situation and 


the embodiment of it in imagery. This 
extraction from reality would then be 
supplemented by the desired and the 
possible thus gaining a romantic symbol 
of revolution (M Gorky, ‘Soviet litera¬ 
ture’ , in HG Scott (ed) Soviet writers 
congress 1934: the debate on socialist 
realism and modernism London 1977, 
pp43-44). 

The ludicrous conception of the revo¬ 
lutionary romanticisation of the leader¬ 
ship and their lesser epigones was a 
central part of the mle of Stalin and at the 
end of the day the tmths of the opposi¬ 
tion were annihilated in the physical and 
ideological tyranny of the terror. The 
social forces of Thermidor which had 
invested the epigones with its power 
masked its status by the very elevation 
of its chosen protagonists. With the in¬ 
ability to refute the lies and slanders within 
the Soviet Union, the cult of Stalin be¬ 
came unassailable. This was due not 
least to the inaction of the ‘vacillating 
masses’ and their inability to defend 
October and the opposition, largely be¬ 
cause of the ideological penetration of 
the bureaucracy into their very souls. 

The fiction of Stalin’s history of Octo¬ 
ber and the revolution is well docu¬ 
mented, but in his conclusion to the work 
he says something which is all too true. 
Stalin retained his invincibility as a bu¬ 
reaucrat because he understood the na¬ 
ture of the masses, as well as the social 
and ideological origins of the bureauc¬ 
racy itself. He recounts the myth of 
Antaeus, son of Gaea, goddess of the 
earth - a hero stronger than any other, 
invincible, undefeated. Antaeus van¬ 
quishes all because when he was in dan¬ 
ger of losing a fight he would touch the 
earth, the mother who had given birth and 
raised him, and this would give him 
strength. But his enemies were aware of 
this and one day Hercules lifted Antaeus 
from the earth, suspended and throttled 
him. Stalin claims that his Bolsheviks are 
strong because of their relationship to 
the masses which had given birth to 
them. They are invincible because of this 
(J Stalin History of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union - short course Mos¬ 
cow 1939, pp362-363). 

It is clear that the bureaucracy were 
parasites upon the masses, yet it is also 
tme that the multiplication of the ‘little 
Stalins’ and the permeation of an epig¬ 
one culture into the degenerated revolu¬ 
tion would not be halted by the desperate 
calls of an exiled and imprisoned oppo¬ 
sition. The social forces of the Thermi¬ 
dor were too powerful. Many capitulated 
to Stalin and were later murdered. Oth¬ 
ers, though recognising the corruption 
and murderous nature of the bureauc¬ 
racy, remained silent. Unable to perceive 
that the forces of the historical process 
were against them, some stayed to fight 
within the party but were expelled and 
murdered. 

Outside of the Soviet Union the rem¬ 
nants of the opposition ceaselessly tried 
to uncover the truth and in doing so lost 
their last emotional attachment to their 
once-cherished workers’ state that had 
so relentlessly sought their destruction. 
Their phase of the revolution was over. 
The perpetuation of the appearances of 
a continuation with October went hand 
in hand with a radical schism in essence 
between the legacy of the Bolsheviks 
and the supremacy of the bureaucracy. 
The opposition’s recourse to the past in 
order to understand their revolution had 
had terrifying consequences. Since they 
had not fully understood the nature of 
their revolution, the search for repetitions, 
analogies and identities with the earlier 
bourgeois revolutions led them astray. 
Because of their universalist and human¬ 
ist sense of revolution Trotsky and the 
opposition were outmanoeuvred by the 
practical, empirical Stalin - tmly the only 
one to appreciate that the truth of a his¬ 
torical moment resides fundamentally in 
concrete experience • 


Pai 
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Part one of this article is available on-line at: 
www.cpgb.org.uK/worker/241/trotsky_thermidorian.html 
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ZIMBABWE 


Anti-Mugabe struggle 


An assessment and an appeal from the International 
Socialist Organisation (Zimbabwe) website 


O n the whole it is not safe for us to do 
street sales with our paper any more, 
though we can still hold public meet¬ 
ings if we are careful about security. The new 
press laws pushed through by Mugabe are 
going to make a lot of what we say very diffi¬ 
cult to publish, because of course it is critical 
of the government. 

The state is protecting the thugs of the rul¬ 
ing party, Zanu-PF. It is encouraging them. 
The top brass and those who run the state 
day to day are personal appointees of Robert 
Mugabe himself. Since the beginning of Janu¬ 
ary, we have had four attacks on us. Two com¬ 
rades have each been attacked twice. They 
were attacks on individuals, not attacks on our 
offices or our meetings. Three of the attacks 
seem to have been random. There was one 
instance in which a comrade was known to 
be a member of the ISO and was targeted for 
selling our paper in a neighbourhood near the 
city centre. When passers-by came to his aid, 
the attackers made false accusations against 
him. They took him to a police station, and 
now that case is before the courts. 

There is also some danger for us from the 
Movement for Democratic Change, the main 
opposition party. We live in the urban areas 
where the MDC has most of its support, so, 
with Zanu-PF and the MDC, we are between 
a rock and a hard place. Most of the people in 
the top positions in the Zimbabwe Congress 
of Trade Unions are toeing the MDC line. A 
few toe the Zanu-PF line. But on the whole 
the ZCTU has fallen hook, line and sinker for 
the MDC line, which is that we must have 
peace before the election; the MDC will win 
the election, but there should be no action 
before the election. 


The MDC’s economic policy - ‘The bridge’ 
- is neoliberal, pro-privatisation, but it has not 
been publicised or debated much. The great 
tragedy is that most workers are not aware of 
the MDC’s policies. They do not have an un¬ 
derstanding of the MDC’s policies. They just 
see the MDC as representing the hope of 
more jobs. The line is that Zanu-PF has failed 
to open up the economy properly; because 
of that we have inflation and unemployment; 
and neoliberal economic policies will solve the 
problem. 

Advanced sections of the working class 
have become disillusioned with the MDC. 
We’re working with those advanced sections 
of the working class in campaigns in some 
unions where we have influence: the printing, 
engineering and construction unions. We 
have been involved in the MDC on a united 
front basis. Because of the rightward shift of 
the MDC leadership, we have realised that 
there is no future in the MDC for any worker- 
activists. We have shifted more to working 
with unions where we have an influence, and 
with rank and file trade unionists. 

Is there a chance of some unions breaking 
publicly with the MDC? Not in the short term, 
but in the medium to long term. We are work¬ 
ing in unions affiliated to the ZCTU to put 
pressure on the ZCTU leadership, but the aim 
is to build an independent rank and file trade 
union movement, independent of both Zanu- 
PF and the MDC. The idea of a mass inde¬ 
pendent workers’ party has no hearing at the 
moment. There is a high level of disillusion¬ 
ment among the more advanced workers with 
what they have gone through with the MDC. 
We have to take a few steps back. 

We are saying, ‘No to dictatorship’ - mean¬ 


We are saying, 
‘No to 

dictatorship’ - 
meaning Zanu- 
PF-and ‘No to 
neoliberalism’ 

- meaning the 
MDC. Both 
those parties 
represent one 
section or 
another of 
capital, of the 
bosses 



Send donations for the ISO to: First Direct Bank, 40 Wakefield Road, Leeds LS98 1FO. 
Account name: John Page; sort code: 40-47-78; account number: 1118 5489. 

Please e-mail details of deposits to isozim@hotmail.com. 


The Socialist Alliance national council meeting on 
February 16 called for funds to be raised for the ISO 
(Zimbabwe) after the comrades issued an urgent 
appeal. Following this call the CPGB put together a 
special team to collect money on the March 2 Stop the 
War Coalition demonstration. Just over £100 was 
raised. Much more is needed. 


ing Zanu-PF - and ‘No to neoliberalism’ - mean¬ 
ing the MDC. Both those parties represent 
one section or another of capital, of the 
bosses. We have to be prepared to fight which¬ 
ever of the two comes into power. We must 
have no illusions in either. We haven’t been 
advising people which way to vote. The ad¬ 
vanced workers have been so disillusioned 
with the MDC that to advocate voting for the 
MDC would be political suicide for us. 

I think the presidential election will take 
place. All the authorities have done is to 
question Morgan Tsvangirai about his sup¬ 
posed plot to assassinate Robert Mugabe. 
If they decide to press charges, it will be af¬ 
ter the election. I don’t think they will want 
to risk a backlash from the MDC at this time. 
While there is disillusionment, the MDC has 
a lot of young members it can call on to take 
to the streets. The activists of the MDC are 
still mainly working-class based, and it is also 
recruiting a lot of young unemployed peo¬ 
ple. The MDC has never really had any mid¬ 
dle class activists in it. 

The whole economic situation appears to 
have worsened steadily with the neoliberal 
policies of the economic structural adjustment 
programme, since 1990. Zimbabwe’s acute 
economic crisis started, essentially, in about 
1995. There was de-industrialisation. Capital 
moved its investments out of the manufac¬ 
turing sector and into the financial sector, 
where it could get quicker returns. Manufac¬ 
turing’s share of the economy fell from 32% 
to well below 20%. And then what led to a 
rapid worsening of the crisis was when the 
government announced its plans to compen¬ 
sate war veterans, in 1997. Not long after that, 
the Zimbabwe dollar suffered the first of a 
series of crashes against foreign currencies. 
Inflation is now at 120%. 

The MDC recommends a Marshall Plan- 
type of recovery. But look at Argentina! Ar¬ 
gentina has collapsed, and neither the World 
Bank nor the IMF has poured in money to help 
it recover. To expect that sort of assistance for 
a country the size of Zimbabwe is day-dream¬ 
ing. The government has been threatening to 
take over companies which have been artifi¬ 
cially creating food shortages, and turn them 
over to be run by the workers. But nothing 
like that has happened. Inscor, a major com¬ 
pany, has been exposed for hoarding, but 
nothing has happened. 

What Zimbabwe is going through is a mani¬ 
festation of an entire global economy in re¬ 
cession. There is no way out of this crisis 
using capitalist means. The state can revive 
the economy a bit by pumping out money, but 
then inflation will rise even further. There is 
only one way out of this crisis, not only in 
Zimbabwe but worldwide, and that is disman¬ 
tling the whole system of capitalism. 

Despite all the hatred there is for him, Mu¬ 
gabe has built up a base of support in the mral 
areas through the land redistribution pro¬ 
gramme. In the process he has rejuvenated 
Zanu-PF. If you walk around the mral areas 
without a Zanu-PF party card which is at least 
nine months old, you risk getting beaten up. 


Mugabe got his first layer of support 
through the war veterans, by giving them 
monthly payments. He then moved to the 
peasantry. The peasantry in Zimbabwe con¬ 
stitutes at least 60% of the population, and 
most of them have received land through the 
land redistribution programme. That is another 
layer of support for Mugabe. He also has 
support in the army. The level of support for 
him in the police does not seem to be so strong. 

We supported the land redistribution, but 
in a critical manner. The government has not 
been distributing the tools needed to work on 
the land - the ploughs, the seeds, and so forth. 
But in the short term we are not able to cut 
against Zanu-PF’s base of support in the ru¬ 
ral areas. The government has been provid¬ 
ing drought relief in the mral areas - essentially 
free handouts of food. After the election it will 
be interesting to see how long those free hand¬ 
outs last. 

The farmworkers displaced by the land re¬ 
distribution have been demanding a section 
of the land that is being handed out. Munya- 
radzi Gwisai, our MP, an ISO member elected 
to the Zimbabwean parliament on an MDC 
ticket, made a scathing attack in parliament on 
the government’s intention to compensate 
the white farmers for their land, their infrastruc¬ 
ture, and so on, but to give nothing to the 
farmworkers. But some land has been handed 
out to the former farmworkers too. 

What about the argument that the commer¬ 
cial farms should not be divided up, but main¬ 
tained as larger units, with higher 
productivity, and mn as cooperatives under 
workers’ control? That argument never got 
much hearing. The large commercial farms 
producing for export, and the large estates 
owned by multinational companies like Anglo- 
American, have not been touched. The farms 
which have been taken over are the smaller 
ones. 45% to 50% of the farms have not seen 
any redistribution at all. We say that the larger 
estates should be targeted - to be taken over 
and mn collectively, not broken up. 

One other argument we have been making 
is that the peasants should be allowed to use 
the land without title deeds. If you start dish¬ 
ing out title deeds, it plays into the hands of 
market forces. A peasant who is desperate for 
money will sell the land back to the commer¬ 
cial farmer. Title deeds should not be given 
out. The land should be made available to 
whoever chooses to use it. 

Our paper is distributed only in the five ur¬ 
ban areas where we have branches. It is too 
dangerous to try to distribute it in the coun¬ 
tryside. With the crisis and the stmggles that 
are bound to be empting, and our very low 
level of resources, we have launched an in¬ 
ternational fund appeal so that we can get 
equipment for the reproduction of material for 
our own comrades, and for our paper. That is 
being done through the Socialist Alliance. We 
also ask socialists in other countries to for¬ 
ward the updates we email out, and to publi¬ 
cise them, so that workers internationally can 
get the real story of what is happening in 
Zimbabwe • 
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Our view is 
that to 
advocate 
voting 
Tsvangirai is 
now extremely 
risky politically 
- it ties in the 
ISO with the 
image of the 
MDC’s anti¬ 
working class 
politics 


In the days before the March 9-10 presidential election in Zimbabwe, the 
International Socialist Organisation has, for security reasons, effectively gone 
underground. Peter Manson spoke to ISO national treasurer Rosa Zulu 


T he ISO was hoping that a 
mass stayaway would be 
called by the Zimbabwe 
Congress of Trade Unions in 
opposition to Robert Mugabe’s 
new anti-union and anti-demo- 
cratic laws. What did the ZCTU 
decide? 

They voted against taking action. Prob¬ 
ably one member of the general council 
would have voted in favour of the 
stayaway proposed by the February 
ZCTU conference against the anti-union 
measures contained in the Public Order 
and Security Act (Posa). Of course the 
stayaway itself would have been illegal. 

Essentially the members of the general 
council are sympathetic either to Zanu- 
PF or, most of them, to the Movement for 
Democratic Change. ZCTU president 
Isaac Matongo is one of the top three 
on the MDC leadership. With both the 
MDC and Zanu-PF predicting victory in 
next weekend’s elections, neither were 
willing to rock the boat. 

The attitude of the MDC union lead¬ 
ers is ‘We’re going to win anyway’, while 
the Zanu-PF elements basically take the 
government’s positions - although they 
cannot do so openly, in view of Posa in 
particular. These positions are that the 
poor situation results from the actions of 
internal and overseas investors. Zanu- 
PF says, ‘We created the trade unions 
and passed the laws that protect work¬ 
ers. We had to bring in Posa because of 
the pressure we were under.’ 

The government continues to play on 
the fact that the MDC is aligned with big 
business. It is anti-working class, they 
say, while Zanu-PF has implemented price 
controls. But Mugabe is hated so much 
by workers that it would jeopardise the 
positions of the union leaders to say 
these things openly, so they remain 
quiet. 

The history of the top leadership of the 
ZCTU is that it has had to be pushed into 
taking action. As recently as 1997 work¬ 
ers tried to put pressure on them to back 
up one of the largest street demonstra¬ 
tions seen in the capital with strike ac¬ 
tion, but they refused. 

So what are your immediate 
plans? 

In effect we are going underground in 
this coming period. We are moving into 


the election weekend and the campaign 
is largely over. The period after the elec¬ 
tion will be tricky. It is quite possible that 
neither Zanu-PF nor the MDC will accept 
defeat. 

If Mugabe wins, will there be some 
sort of reaction from below? If so, how 
will the MDC react to the actions of their 
own supporters? Where will it lead? - the 
question is open-ended. If the MDC win, 
will the military accept the result? In Janu¬ 
ary they came out in public to try and pre¬ 
empt an opposition victory. The situation 
will be clearer by next Wednesday, when 
the final results will be out. The an¬ 
nouncement of the results could push 
Zimbabwe into another phase. 

Isn’t it possible that Mugabe 
will win and Morgan Tsvangirai 
will accept the result? 

Yes, but the feeling is so strong in the 
cities that anger could boil over to the 
point where workers might well ignore the 
call to accept the result. The level of ha¬ 
tred for Mugabe is not something to be 
underestimated. Workers view him al¬ 
most as the sole creator of the crisis - he 
is to blame for the food shortages, for the 
devastating unemployment. 

Besides, the accusations of plotting 
against the MDC are not without foun¬ 
dation. Zanu-PF says that two top MDC 
officials tried to bribe general Terence 
Shiri, who is said to have firm control over 
the military, into backing the MDC. He is 
commander of the 1st Brigade, which 
murdered and terrorised civilians in the 
actions against so-called ‘dissidents’ in 
the 1980s. The MDC has not denied this. 
What is the ISO’s current 
position in relation to the MDC? 
The original decision on our participation 
in the party goes back quite a long way. 
The MDC was formed out of the work¬ 
ers’ struggles in November-December 
1999. But as soon as it had been set up 
the leadership invited technocrats and 
rightwing neoliberals to join - most nota¬ 


bly Eddie Cross, Tendai Biti and David 
Coltart. 

Cross is the author of the MDC eco¬ 
nomic policy which advocates 100% pri¬ 
vatisation, including schools and 
hospitals. In Zimbabwe inflation is run¬ 
ning officially at 120% and the cost of liv¬ 
ing is high. Workers and peasants are not 
able to afford to pay for visits to clinics 
or to send their children to school. 

The leadership has moved well to the 
right - politically, economically, in every 
sense. Within six months of the 2000 
general elections, serious cracks started 
to open up between the top leadership 
and the rank and file. By January 2001 the 
break had been taken further, with the 
programme of forcing out popular activ¬ 
ists and trade unionists from the middle 
and lower levels of the party, and replac¬ 
ing them with hand-picked individuals. 

One year after the elections the ad¬ 
vanced sections of the working class 
were thoroughly disillusioned with the 
MDC. All the best worker-activists had 
pulled out. By October 2001 the ordinary 
rank and file had become disaffected by 
the MDC’s anti-working class policies. 
The party has instead started to build a 
base in the lumpenproletariat amongst 
the unemployed youths. 

Our view is that to advocate voting 
Tsvangirai is now extremely risky politi¬ 
cally - it ties in the ISO with the image of 
the MDC’s anti-working class politics. 
The MDC is now more rightwing than 
Zanu-PF. We will have to wait until af¬ 
ter the elections to decide our relations 
with it. 

But you have called for a vote 
for Tsvangirai. 

We called for a vote for Tsvangirai in an 
extremely critical manner and we have 
not openly done so. Neither did we 
openly say, ‘Don’t vote Tsvangirai’. 

In my opinion the policy you 
adopted last year was an 
excellent one ■ trying to build a 


united front which would 
present Tsvangirai with a series 
of pro-working class demands as 
a condition for voting for him. 
What happened to this policy? 
Because of the rising levels of discon¬ 
tent that united front couldn’t be built. 
Civic organisations under middle class 
leadership began to balk at taking mass 
action - they were scared of exacerbat¬ 
ing tensions. Since that time we have 
identified four trade unions, plus the rank 
and file group in another, along with the 
ISO student union, who we’re working 
with in another united front. 

Couldn’t the ISO have put out 
such a raft of demands in its 
own propaganda anyway? If 
Tsvangirai refused to commit 
himself to them, that would 
have exposed any claims to 
represent the interests of 
workers. 

By the time we realised that it was too 
late after the failure of the previous at¬ 
tempt at a united front. It was only in the 
last three weeks that a new united front 
with the unions has come into being. 

Is the National Constitutional 
Assembly part of this united 
front? 

No. We’ve been working with the NCA 
for a long time. Along with ourselves 
and the Progressive Teachers Union of 
Zimbabwe, they were the joint organis¬ 
ers of the demonstration three weeks 
ago when Munyaradzi Gwisai, our MP, 
was arrested. But the NCA broke an 
agreement to advertise it in the name of 
all three organisations and put up post¬ 
ers in their own name. We are maintain¬ 
ing an open door policy with the NCA 
and continuing to work with them, but 


the new united front with the unions is 
separate. 

Are there any other socialist 
groupings in Zimbabwe? 

There is a group called the Left Wing 
which split from the ISO last year. It is 
very tiny and I am not aware of them 
doing anything other than campaign for 
the MDC. 

Why did they leave? 

They claimed disagreement over the way 
the organisation was run, but it was to 
do with our analysis of the MDC. When 
the ISO was seriously thinking of leav¬ 
ing the MDC, these members were ex¬ 
tremely uncomfortable with the idea. Left 
Wing are now basically cheerleaders - 
they have uncritical acceptance of the 
MDC. 

Isn’t it still possible to work 
within the MDC, aiming to split 
it along class lines? Wouldn’t 
comrade Gwisai, who was 
elected as an MDC MP on a 
revolutionary socialist platform, 
be well placed to lead such a 
struggle? 

To an extent he has a good reputation 
amongst leftwing activists, but one dan¬ 
ger he faces is being seen as part of the 
MDC. On the question of splitting the 
MDC, the situation on the ground has 
changed. This has been illustrated by 
what happened between the two factions 
led by MPs Tapiwa Mushakala and Job 
Sikhala. They came out in open clashes 
and the infighting lasted quite a while. 

We have further discussed attempting 
to split the MDC and we realised that it 
would present a danger to the ISO - be¬ 
cause of our support for land redistribu¬ 
tion the ISO would be seen as a Zanu-PF 
agent • 



Visit the ISO Zimbabwe website: 
www.voiceoftheturtle.org/iso 
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Communist 
Party books 


A PLAN FOR I WHICH ROAD? 

MINERS I 



The S-avitfl Unicrri 

Ifftitrcvisluibn Id cWJntEITSTO&jSsn 




FROM OCTOBER 
TO AUGUST 


the 

enemy 
camp 


urs 

rigged referendum 
and 

Scotland's right to 
self-deter mi nation 


Problems 

Of communist ChrgHnriHjillnn 


Jack Conrad 

4rtroducU0F1 bjf Mary Ward 


■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve 
those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in revolu¬ 
tion, those who preferred compromise with capitalism rather than 
its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the 
USSR from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and 
turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for Socialist Alliance ac¬ 
tivists. 


£4.95 


■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who de¬ 
serted the CPGB in 1992. 


£4.95 


■ Blair’s rigged referendum and Scotland’s right to 
self-determination 

Jack Conrad’s delivers a serious critique of the attitude taken 
by the Scottish Socialist Alliance (forerunner of the SSP) to 
Blair’s sop parliament for Scotland. 

£4.95 


■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s 1992 coal review. The case is made for working class self¬ 
activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously disowned it. 

£ 1.00 


Buy all six books for £21.50 and save £8.25. 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
Blair’s rigged referendum □ 

A plan for miners □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for 
£ 


Name_ 

Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 


All that is 
required? 


Socialist Workers Party Socialist Worker: fighting to change 

the world London 2002, pp46, £1.50 


T he first question to ask about this pam¬ 
phlet is - whyl 

It consists of eight newly edited ver¬ 
sions of articles spanning the period from the 
mid-1970s up to late 1990s. There are general 
pieces from 1984 on the importance of a revo¬ 
lutionary press in providing, in Lenin’s words, 
“the scaffolding” around which a revolution¬ 
ary party is built (p6). 

More recently, Hazel Croft’s 1999 warning 
from Socialist Worker against the pitfalls of 
economism and the need to present workers 
“with a total picture of the world we live in” is 
reprinted (plO). Other essays give us sketches 
of such landmarks of proletarian publishing 
as Pravda and the Daily Worker. Seamlessly, 
we then move into the history of the Interna¬ 
tional Socialists and Socialist Worker with 
contributions from Chris Harman and Chris 
Bambery from 1993 and 1995 respectively. 
Linally, a Tony Cliff article, originally from a 
1974 IS internal bulletin, explains to us ‘The 
use of Socialist Worker as an organiser’. 

All very worthy, if a little dull (for example, 
do today’s readers really need to be appraised 
on page 40 of a detailed paper-selling calen¬ 
dar of two west London IS branches from 
1974?). Indeed, the feel of the whole publica¬ 
tion is curiously distant from present-day 
politics, centrally from the growing calls for a 
Socialist Alliance paper. Contemporary polem¬ 
ics or even passing references to other publi¬ 
cations of the present-day left are glaringly 
absent. 

So what is the point of it? Clearly, it is a 
publication intended primarily for the ‘educa¬ 
tion’ of SWPers and those around the party. 
This accounts for its insularity. The pamphlet 
tells these people that Socialist Worker is the 
contemporary manifestation of Pravda , Iskra, 
Nasha Slovo and the Daily Worker (minus the 
Stalinism, of course). Tme, it is conceded that 
when the IS crawled out of the primeval swamp 
in the 1960s, it was not the only one compet¬ 
ing for the ecological niche opened up by the 
upsurge in struggle. But, in contrast to these 
competitors, “ Socialist Worker's stance was 
quite different. It asserted from the beginning 
that revolutionary students could only have 
an impact if they rebuilt a revolutionary work¬ 
ers’ movement. In that it differed radically from 
other papers established in 1968, like Black 
Dwarf, edited by Tariq Ali” (p32). 

So, in time, SWPers are told, these less suc¬ 
cessful life forms became extinct: we mle now. 
And just to guide you by the nose to the con¬ 
clusions you are meant to 
have reached from this 


slim little pamphlet, there are a serious of ques¬ 
tions at the back, presumably either for col¬ 
lective discussion in your branch or individual 
musing in the bath - “What makes a success¬ 
ful socialist newspaper? What makes Social¬ 
ist Worker different from the Sun and Mirror ? 
Can we leam anything from them?” and so 
on. 

This pamphlet is therefore part of a pack to 
be read along with Paul Loot’s short piece in 
January’s issue of Socialist Review (see my 
reply Weekly Worker Lebruary 7). Comrade 
Loot explained to us why a party is indispen¬ 
sable to the winning of socialism and why - 
rather more controversially - the SWP is it. 
Fighting to change the world tells us that the 
broad history of genuinely popular struggles, 
as well as the specific history of the workers’ 
movement, teaches that a political paper is an 
absolute necessity. SWPers are thus in¬ 
tended to be insulated from SA individuals 
and trends pushing for a new workers’ party 
and a regular socialist paper - they already 
exist. Why re-invent the wheel? 

Of course, any objective comparison of to¬ 
day’s SW to the traditions of papers such as 
Pravda or Iskra starkly underlines the gulf 
between this dull, sectarian and arid journal 
and what is actually required by our move¬ 
ment. Chris Harman blusters in the very first 
essay of the pamphlet that, “It is amazing the 
number of times you find people making ref¬ 
erences to What is to he done? without men¬ 
tioning the fact that more than half of it is 
devoted to pressing the case of the revolu¬ 
tionary paper!” (p6). 

Rather more “amazing” is the fact that Har¬ 
man feels confident enough to cite this semi¬ 
nal pamphlet of Lenin’s in the first place. It 
embodied the authoritative statement of 
Iskraism. Iskra openly struggled for program¬ 
matic and theoretical clarity in the Russian 
revolutionary movement as a precondition of 
genuine unity. So comrade Croft is right when 
she says that for Lenin “the most important 
tool for revolutionary socialists in the battle 
to win people to socialism was the revolution¬ 
ary newspaper” (plO) - but what sort of news¬ 
paper? 

When SW was 
launched as a weekly 
in September 1968, its 
then 


editors wrote that they intended to tell “the 
truth about your fight, the workers’ fight... 
We hope you like our paper. We hope you’ll 
grow to think of it as your paper. Write to us. 
Your ideas, comments and suggestions will 
help us produce a better paper” (p36). 

In other words, differing views and perspec¬ 
tives for the stmggle would need to be openly 
expressed and fought over in the pages of a 
genuine workers’ newspaper. This chimes 
with Cliff’s own vision of the party itself, out¬ 
lined in interview from 1970 reprinted by the 
SWP at the time of the man’s death on April 9 
2000. 

A real workers’ party, he thought, “must be 
genuinely democratic, because the only way 
you can reflect the mass of people is by hav¬ 
ing a great deal of internal democracy. It is not 
true that the working class has one cohesive 
point of view. The revolutionary party would 
reflect that lack of cohesion, of course. And 
therefore, if you speak in terms of dialogue with 
the class, the class itself has different views, 
and therefore this democracy is necessary ... 

“There is no question about it: if the major¬ 
ity decides, the minority of course has to obey 
it. The minority of course has to have the com¬ 
plete guarantee that it will have at all time the 
opportunity to express its views and influence 
the views of the majority - and not in secrecy, 
but in open debate in front of the class’ ’ - in¬ 
cluding in the pages of the party’s newspa¬ 
per, we presume (Socialist Review May 2000). 
The contrast with today’s regime in the SWP 
and how that sterile, bureaucratic atmosphere 
finds expression in the lifeless pages of So¬ 
cialist Worker could not be starker. 

So, the SWP’s attempts to present itself and 
its newspaper as the embodiments of the 
healthy traditions of the revolutionary work¬ 
ers’ movement are deeply unconvincing. Only 
cutting off the rank and file from contact with 
others has allowed the trick to work for so 
long. Let’s hope that prolonged engagement 
with other revolutionary trends in the Social¬ 
ist Alliance will start a healthy process of 
doubt and questioning • 

Mark Fischer 
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DEBATE 


What we 
fidit for 


Revolutionary semantics 


A s no-one else has joined the de¬ 
bate on the CPGB’s slogans and 
tactics in the anti-war campaign, 
which I attempted to start with my letter 
(Weekly Worker January 10), I would now 
like to respond to the reply I received from 
comrade Ian Donovan ( Weekly Worker 
January 17). 

In explaining my purpose, I had stated 
that I did not dispute that the Party’s 
approach was based upon a sincere at¬ 
tempt to assert an independent and in¬ 
ternationalist working class position. In 
working from this standpoint, it was in¬ 
evitable that our main opponent was 
going to be the anti-war movement’s de 
facto leadership, the Socialist Workers 
Party, since the SWP’s approach pivoted 
on an attempt to promote support for the 
islamic fundamentalist reactionaries. I 
had attempted to show that, by 
“dumbing down” our slogans and by 
appearing to advance “rhetorical-neu¬ 
tral” positions, rather than unequivo¬ 
cally partisan proletarian politics, we had 
blunted our cutting edge in taking on the 
SWP’s misleadership. 

Ian completely misunderstood my ar¬ 
gument, suggesting that I was attempt¬ 
ing to reconcile the CPGB’s consistently 
democratic and revolutionary politics 
with the economistic politics of the SWP 
He diagnosed my problem as reflecting 
“a political softness on the opportunist 
theory and practice of the SWP and an 
incomplete break with their political con¬ 
ceptions”. What I had tried to do was 
analyse the main counter-positions and 
to show how we could have strength¬ 
ened our attack. It is not possible to per¬ 
form such an exercise without identifying 
and assessing your opponent’s strong 
points. To do this has nothing in com¬ 
mon with reconciliation. 

However, I will not pursue this point 
further because I think Ian would not 
have taken this view but for some unfor¬ 
tunate editing of my original text. I had 
submitted a very lengthy letter and I ex¬ 
pected it to be shortened, but it was not 
helpful that the following text, in which I 
gave my judgement on the position of 
the SWP with respect to their attitude to¬ 
wards the Taliban, was omitted: 

"If the SWP remains unable to forge 
an international working class alliance, 
with the likes of the Worker-Communist 
Parties of Iraq and Iran, the Labour 
Party Pakistan and the Revolutionary 
Association of Women of Afghanistan, 
then it deserves to, and must, lose the 
leadership of the Socialist Alliance and 
the anti-war movement in Britain.” 

I had gone on to state my opposition 
to our use of the word ‘condemn’ in rela¬ 
tion to the September 11 attacks, on the 
grounds that it was the language of bour¬ 
geois consensus and I had opined that 
we gained nothing by our sustained at¬ 
tack upon the SWP for their eschewal of 
the use of such language. Rather ludi¬ 
crously in my view, Ian charges that I was 
thus demonstrating that I had no prob¬ 
lem with the use of evasive language and 
even with “lying by omission to the 
working class”. 

Nothing of the sort. I am arguing for 
an independent working class politics to 
be marked out by the development of a 
working class discourse. The profes¬ 
sional inquisitors of the bourgeoisie con¬ 
stantly demand of the leaders of the 
struggles of the working class and the 
oppressed that they ‘condemn’ actions 
taken in the course of those struggles. I 
only need cite the first few interviews 
conducted with leaders of Sinn Fein af¬ 
ter the lifting of Margaret Thatcher’s 
broadcasting ban. These were a waste 
of time in terms of learning anything new 
about the conflict in Ireland, because 
they consisted merely of the sight of the 
John Humphreys and Jeremy Paxmans 


Language is important, argues John 
Pearson, and communists must avoid 
using certain words and phrases 



'Marx would be livid!’ 


demanding condemnation of the military 
actions of the Provisional Irish Republi¬ 
can Army. They did not, of course, re¬ 
ceive any such bending of the knee. 

Evasion and concealment of the tmth 
is far more likely to result from insistence 
upon genuflection before the ‘common 
sense’ of the bourgeoisie than it is from 
the development of proletarian plain 
speaking. I would of course concede that 
the September 11 attacks were not ac¬ 
tions within the struggle of the op¬ 
pressed, but were the work of 
reactionaries, although the question of 
responsibility had not been answered 
when I first raised my objection. Never¬ 
theless, had it been known immediately 
that bin Laden was the perpetrator, this 
would not have been a reason to aban¬ 
don independent working class lan¬ 
guage and to ‘talk bourgeois’ for this 
particular occasion. 

There have been other examples that 
illustrate my concern about the language 
used from time to time in the Weekly 
Worker and I have previously voiced my 
objections in members’ aggregates. In 
reporting the imperialist bombing of both 
Iraq and Serbia, our editorial comrades 
several times felt it necessary to borrow 
language from the bourgeoisie. This was 
in the often incongruous references made 
to the use of ‘smart bombs’. I found this 
type of reporting to be grossly insensi¬ 
tive and insulting to the memory of thou¬ 
sands of working class and poor people 
- adults and children - who were killed 
and maimed in these murderous assaults. 
Gratifyingly, the term was not used in our 
coverage of the bombing of Afghani¬ 
stan. 

Some of our writers, in pursuing the in¬ 
stitutional anti-racism argument, have 
even borrowed the language of the home 
counties saloon bar bigot, with refer¬ 
ences to “the race relations industry”. 
There is a world of difference between 
this sort of language and the instance 
when we caused a brouhaha by terming 
the politics of the ex-Committee for a 
Workers International leadership of the 
Scottish Socialist Party “national social¬ 
ist”. The latter was a superb example of 
asserting a proletarian discourse, as we 
were able to prove in our citation of Leon 
Trotsky on the subject. 

Comrade Donovan seems prepared to 
defer to the bourgeoisie on another front 
too: that of defining, or perhaps more 
accurately time-slicing, the paradigm. He 
comments that my criticism of our non¬ 
inclusion of a slogan against Zionism in 
our anti-war material disregards “the fact 
that neither Israel nor the Palestinians 


were combatants in the war we were pro¬ 
testing about”. This observation came a 
few paragraphs after Ian had accused me 
of undermining our stand against reac¬ 
tionary islamic fundamentalism by my 
suggestion that we had laid too little 
emphasis on the erstwhile imperialist 
sponsorship of the Taliban. No-one 
could credibly accuse the Iranian cleri¬ 
cal regime of being pro-western, Ian cor¬ 
rectly stated. But sorry, wasn’t Iran a 
non-combatant too? The war - of which 
we have currently witnessed only the 
first phase - is a war for the consolida¬ 
tion of the US hegemonic ‘new world 
order’. How could any champion of in¬ 
dependent working class international¬ 
ist politics deny that the Palestinian 
question is central to this war? 

We of course recognised that the war 
had no boundaries with our excellent slo¬ 
gan, ‘For secularism and democracy eve¬ 
rywhere’. I asked why Ian, writing in the 
Weekly Worker (December 20), sought to 
exclude Palestine from this recommenda¬ 
tion. In response, he has referred to the 
call for “a democratic and secular Pales¬ 
tine” as “the SWP’s slogan 44 . It is, of 
course, no such thing. Virtually the whole 
of the significant left, including ourselves, 
used to support this slogan. Ian’s move 
to the ‘two states’ position reflects an¬ 
other deferment to the bourgeoisie, just 
as it did in the case of the incumbent lead¬ 
ership of the Palestinian Liberation Or¬ 
ganisation, who have imposed it from 
above upon the Palestinian people. 

Incidentally, comrade Danny Hammill 
is wrong when he states that, along with 
the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, “the 
CPGB also advocates the two-states 
solution” ( Weekly Worker January 31). 
The appearance of a succession of lat¬ 
ter-day signed articles in our paper does 
not hold the status of signifying a 
change in policy. 

I asked Ian to explain why he thinks 
that jews and Arabs cannot live side by 
side in the same country as equals. He 
declined to answer, glibly asserting that 
my question was “disingenuous”. Well, 
if that’s not a prime example of linguistic 
evasion, I haven’t seen one. Perhaps a 
more demonstrable instance of 
disingenuity came, though, with Ian’s 
charge that those of us who support the 
demand for a democratic secular Pales¬ 
tine are making “the assumption that Is¬ 
raeli jews are ‘really’ part of the same 
nation as Palestinian Arabs and can 
therefore be absorbed into a common 
Arab national state ” (my emphasis). The 
only assumption here is Ian’s own: ie, 
that a democratic secular Palestine means 
an Arab national state. He can offer little 
evidence, other than that the name ‘Pal¬ 
estine’ is that used by the Arabs, as well 
as by the rest of the insurrectionary popu¬ 
lation. 

For my part, I regard the name as pro¬ 
visional and subject to agreement at a fu¬ 
ture date by the working class of the 
liberated territory. I support it and advo¬ 
cate support for it in the here and now, in 
the same way as I favoured ‘ Azania’ over 
‘South Africa’, or ‘Zimbabwe’ over 
‘Southern Rhodesia’. It is the nomencla¬ 
ture of the oppressed in struggle, as 
against the title imposed by the conquer¬ 
ing ruling class. Its use therefore is some¬ 
thing we do as part of the communist task 
of educating the working class into the 
thinking necessary if it is to become the 
class-for-itself, capable of liberating the 

Printed and published 


whole of humanity. 

Here, I think, we are beginning to ap¬ 
proach the nub of the problem. The edu¬ 
cational need of our class is, on the one 
side, seen as that of its learning to be¬ 
come the champion of all oppressed 
human beings: ie, an education in univer- 
salism. On the other side, it is viewed as 
a need to leam to respect the ‘national 
rights’ of oppressor nations as well as 
oppressed nations (Mike Speed Weekly 
Worker January 24, as well as Ian Dono¬ 
van, January 17). The latter view, clearly 
one which seeks to promote a positive 
attitude within the working class towards 
particularist projects is, I think, the prod¬ 
uct of profound pessimism. It stems from 
a lack of confidence in the potential of 
the working class to liberate humankind. 
Karl Marx would be livid! The workers 
have no nation. Isn’t that what we should 
be pointing out to the workers of Israel 
and Palestine, whether they be jews, 
Arabs, Christians or none of these. 

No, the demand for a democratic secu¬ 
lar Palestine is not the advocacy of the 
creation of an Arab nation. I know why 
Ian has to pretend that it is. Precisely 
because of his own support for the rec¬ 
ognition of the “national rights of Israeli 
jews” (my emphasis). Within the present 
boundaries of Israel and the territories 
occupied by the forces of the Israeli capi¬ 
talist state live people of a multitude of 
national origins and a number of reli¬ 
gions. For comrade Mike Speed at least, 
with his advocacy of the right of return 
of displaced Palestinians, that mixture 
would become much more heterogene¬ 
ous. To separate out the jews and Arabs 
(and where does that leave the poor 
Christians?) and to somehow assign to 
them territories in which they are to be 
respectively hegemonic is a shabby and 
pathetic backward-looking exercise. 
What is more, it is reactionary in terms of 
the communist project - a perversion of 
Leninism. 

Finally, I note that comrade Donovan 
did not take space to differ with me over 
my criticism of our slogan, ‘Solidarity with 
victims of terror in the US and around the 
world’. I had pointed out that we had not 
only failed to define “terror”, but that we 
had avoided explaining that the violence 
of oppressed peoples cannot be equated 
with the violence of the oppressor. I take 
it that my point has been won and I look 
forward to corrective action in the con¬ 
text of our intervention in the future 
phases of the war. 

Returning to the point about a work¬ 
ing class discourse, by the way, 
shouldn’t we stop referring to the so- 
called ‘war against terrorism’ and call it 
what it is - a war of capital against labour; 
a war of humanity’s alienated past and 
present against its liberated future? • 


• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all forms of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideologi¬ 
cal struggle in order to fight out the 
correct way forward for our class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is tme. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
struggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow their system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs: ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination. In Britain today 
this means the struggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other forms of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Party 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Party Support¬ 
ers Group. 
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As Blair and 
Bush step up 
threats against 
Iraq we take to 
the streets 


Fight the war drive 



fA STOP BUSH 
AND BLAIR'S 
m WAR DRIVE 

(ill NO TO WAR 

Tm on iraq^^ 


O ver 8,000 people attended the 
March 2 Stop the War Coalition 
demonstration in central London 
(or 20,000, if you believe the SWP). 

Under the circumstances this was a 
healthy turnout, although of course 
there were far fewer people than on No¬ 
vember 18 last year, when more than 
50,000 were on the march. Some had 
feared an embarrassing flop - indeed, 
there had been doubts expressed about 
the wisdom of calling such a demonstra¬ 
tion at all. There was the danger that slo¬ 
gans like, ‘Stop the war’ - which war? - 
could have served to advertise our weak¬ 
nesses and lack of clear direction, rather 
than attract people to our ranks. However, 
initial scepticism aside, the demonstra¬ 
tion proved to be worthwhile. 

In fact, you could argue that recent 
events ‘rescued’ the London demon¬ 
stration - gave it a certain edge even. 
There have been the increasingly bellig¬ 
erent statements of George Bush and 
Tony Blair - talking about the need to 
expand the ‘war against terrorism’ to in¬ 
clude Iraq, on the grounds that Saddam 
Hussein possesses ‘weapons of mass 
destruction’. The upshot is that an im¬ 
perialist-directed war against Iraq now 
looks likely - with September being 
widely mooted as the start date. Then we 
had the recent military flare-up in Af¬ 
ghanistan, with United States forces 
suffering their first notable causalities - 
nine dead. Finally there is the horrifying 
bloodshed in Israel/Palestine, which 
seems locked into a permanent cycle of 
‘tit-for-tat’ reprisals - barbarism beckons. 
In short, we are confronted with a highly 
volatile world situation. 

So there was a real and effective rea¬ 
son to attend the March 2 action. Tme, it 
was not the loudest march one had ever 
attended, and at times it had a slightly 
desultory feel to it - some demonstrators 
seemed to have made almost a principle 
out of not marching in a disciplined way. 
There was also the usual dearth of any 
decent slogans or chants. Yet, for all that, 
the demonstration was able to generate 
an air of confidence and militancy. 

Unsurprisingly, the demonstration 
was composed mainly of seasoned left- 
wing activists - the biggest section of 
course being from the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party, who had in many ways pulled 


out the stops to gets their members 
along (and save face). However, there 
were encouraging minority contingents 
of ordinary muslims, pacifists and ‘non- 
aligneds’. Socialist Alliance placards 
and banners were visible, even if they 
did tend to be blocked out by SWP 
material. Our SWP comrades still seem 
to have a problem with highlighting S A 
work. 

It does have to be said - not for the first 
time - that there were just too many speak¬ 
ers waiting for us at Trafalgar Square. It 
is all very well being ‘broad and inclu¬ 
sive’ and wanting to give everyone a 
turn at the podium, but people’s interest- 
threshold can only be stretched so far. 
We “stood patiently in the cold”, as So¬ 
cialist Worker put it (March 9). There 
were 15 speakers in total - or 16, if you 
include the frequent contributions made 
by Andrew Murray, the chair of the 
STWC and compere at Trafalgar Square. 

Paul McNee of Natfhe made a robust, 
militant speech. He called the demonstra¬ 
tors the “nucleus” of a future mass move¬ 
ment. This was a common theme to many 
of the speakers - the urgent need to keep 
building the anti-war movement, not to 
let it peter away or become “demobi¬ 
lised”. Comrade McNee savaged the 
Blair government. Trade unionists had 
being promised a radical government, he 
said, but what did we get instead? More 
attacks on the working class - trade un¬ 
ionist denounced as “wreckers”. Why 
should “we bother voting Labour at all”, 
he asked. 

McNee thought that the ‘war against 
terrorism’ had unleashed a “new wave 
of anti-islamic racism”. Western govern¬ 
ments should stop backing Israel and he 
called for the creation of “a truly inde¬ 
pendent, democratic state of Palestine”. 
He finished by condemning the anti-Iraqi 
warmongering. 

These sentiments were echoed by 
many of the other speakers. Salma from 
Birmingham STWC strongly denounced 
the “genocide” of Iraqi people (as did 
Andrew Murray). In her opinion, the 
planned war against Iraq was “all about 
oil and profits” and was “nothing but 
racist” - ie, Bush and co divided the world 
up into “inferior and superior peoples”. 
The speaker from Muslims for Peace and 
Justice also believed that the war prepa¬ 


rations were motivated by “by a form of 
racism’ ’ in which certain ‘ ‘people are more 
valued than others”. The determination 
to see “racism” everywhere continues. 

In his contribution, Jeremy Corbyn MP 
(Labour) did not believe that the world 
was a safer place thanks to the Afghan 
war - there has been “a heavy price to 
pay” for it: loss of democratic rights, ero¬ 
sion of civil liberties, draconian ‘anti-ter¬ 
rorist’ legislation, etc. For Corbyn, it 
“should be the job of a British prime min¬ 
ister” to stop war and to promote inter¬ 
national law and peace processes. 

Tariq Ali correctly emphasised the 
significance of the “courageous” re¬ 
bellion by Israeli Defence Force reserv¬ 
ists, who have refused to fight in the 
occupied territories. He proclaimed that 
the refuseniks were “a model to sol¬ 
diers everywhere”. He added that Arial 
Sharon’s warmongering is creating 
deep tensions and divisions within 
Israeli society - which is a hopeful sign. 
Comrade Ali concluded by reminding 
us that US imperialism does not want 
real democracy anywhere and at the 
moment is feeling triumphant and 
strong. His was the best speech of the 
day - by far. 

As for Tony Benn, he was convinced 
that “we never did enough in the past” 
to stop war. He proposed that workers - 


once war against Iraq breaks out - should 
stop work for one hour every day until 
the war ends. However, it seemed that 
Benn was not calling for any strike or 
collective action - merely for individual¬ 
istic protests, which he admitted himself 
would probably not find much of a take- 
up. Less than inspiring. 

There were other comments. Yvonne 
Ridley - the Sunday Express journalist 
captured by the Taliban - defined a ter¬ 
rorist “as someone who is squeezed, has 
no hope”. We should not have been 
surprised by September 11 - the west 
was “reaping the whirlwind”, she said 
(warm applause for this). George Gallo¬ 
way MP, the ‘maverick’ Arabist, called 
upon the 86 ‘anti-war’ Labour MPs - 
who so far have only spoken privately 
to the media - to openly come out against 
the war drive. Lindsey German (SWP/ 
STWAC executive) proclaimed: “We 
were told the demonstration could not 
take place” - and look at what happened. 
She predicted that there are “200,000 
ready” to come to the next demonstra¬ 
tion - if war against Iraq does break out. 
The comrade did not think we should 
be too dazzled by the apparent he¬ 
gemony and unrivalled strength of US 
imperialism. In her own words, ‘The US 
is building up enemies throughout the 
world and can be beaten”. (Do we 


therefore side with the US’s “en¬ 
emies”?) 

We also heard lawyer and Socialist Al¬ 
liance member Louis Christian and Jim 
Mortimer (ex-general secretary of the 
Labour Party). Louise concentrated on 
the legal ramifications of the war, while 
Jim urged us to have “the stamina for 
sustained work in the rank and file organi¬ 
sations” (ie, trade unions and the Labour 
Party). There were also representatives 
from Japan Linking Peace and Life, CND, 
the Federation of Kurdish Communities 
in the UK and the Muslim Parliament. 
Interestingly, Andrew Murray described 
the latter grouping “as the most impor¬ 
tant part of our coalition”. 

Regrettably, one has to make the usual 
complaint about the March 2 demonstra¬ 
tion. There was not one official speaker 
from the SA. In fact, the words ‘alliance’ 
and ‘socialist’ were not uttered once by 
any of the speakers. This must not be 
allowed to happen again. The SA does 
not just exist for electoral work. 

At the demonstration just over £100 
was raised by CPGB activists for com¬ 
rades from the International Socialist Or¬ 
ganisation in Zimbabwe. Over 200 
Weekly Workers were sold, along with 
the recent CPGB pamphlet, Towards a 
Socialist Alliance party • 

Danny Hammill 
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